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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1918 


N May 27, 1918, the day the first news of the renewed 
German offensive reached Washington, President Wil- 
son suddenly appeared before Congress to urge the 

enactment of a new revenue law. By this action he put an end 
to the controversy which had arisen between Congress and the 
Treasury regarding the deficiencies of the War Revenue Act of 
1917 and the necessity for additional revenues. Bowing to his 
dictum with regard to the urgency of the situation,’ the Committee 
on Ways and Means resigned itself to the prospect of spending 
a Washington summer in the conference room and addressed 
itself without delay to the task of framing a tax bill which would 
produce the enormous total of $8,000,000,000. Hearings 
were inaugurated June 6, but it was not until September 3 
that the committee found itself able to introduce the first draft 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 into the House of Representatives. 
After a debate of the most perfunctory character the House 
passed the bill on September 20. 


1 Mr. Kitchen, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, at first de- 
clined to consider the situation urgent and attributed the agitation for a new revenue 
law to the evil machinations of the publishers who desired a repeal of the postal zone 
laws. The publishers, he charged, had been able to bring pressure to bear upon the 
advisors of the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. McAdoo’s indignant denial needs 
no further support but it may be well in the interests of historical accuracy to record 
here that, so far as the original initiation of the movement for a new law is concerned, 
the postal rates had no influence whatsoever. A number of factors, of course, entered 
into the situation, no one of which, perhaps, was of so great weight as the reluctance 
of the Treasury to attempt to collect the excess-profits tax another year without leg- 
islative sanction for some of the courageous administrative rulings which had been 
necessary in order to make the bungling Jaw workable at all. 
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It had been hoped that the new tax legislation would be on the 
statute book before the new loan campaign, but the Fourth 
Liberty Loan had to be floated without the assistance which 
might have come from a definite knowledge on the part of 
people regarding their tax obligations. The election found the 
bill in the hands of the Finance Committee of the Senate, which 
proceeded in a leisurely fashion to rewrite the entire instrument. 
It was still in the hands of the committee when the signing of 
the armistice completely transformed the financial outlook and 
greatly simplified the task of making possible a reduction in 
the contemplated yield of the act from eight to six billions. 
December 6 had come before the committee reported the bill 
to the Senate, and in view of the prospect of considerable 
debate on the floor, grave doubt arose whether the bill could 
be enacted before the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
would find himself obliged to proceed to the collection of the 
income and excess-profits taxes under the previous statute. 
The Senate was finally able to bring the bill to a vote on De- 
cember 23, on the eve of the Christmas holiday, after which 
it was sent to conference. There for more than a month a 
bitter struggle ensued, which was brought to an end by the 
usual process of mutual compromise. So, finally, the Revenue 
Act of 1918 was passed by Congress on February 13, 1919," a 
month and a half after the close of the year in which the in- 
comes which it taxed had been acquired. 

The long delay of Congress, although perhaps excusable to 
some degree, brought about a most unfortunate situation. The 
internal revenue force, by dint of heroic efforts, was able hastily 
to prepare the forms and regulations and to avoid a general 
postponement of the date for filing returns. But the taxpayers 
should never again be asked to endure the conditions of haste 
and uncertainty which marked the assessment period of 1919. 

The new act is essentially similar to the old law, entirely re- 
drafted, it is true, and with a few novel features introduced. 
What is new, however, is of comparatively minor importance. 
The taxpayer is not called upon to master a new principle 


* The law became effective February 25. 
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and a new technique, as he was a year before when the excess- 
profits tax was introduced. Before considering the details of 
the statute, however, the general financial significance of the 
measure should be briefly discussed. 

When Mr. Kitchen presented the House bill in September he 
stated? that he had depended on the estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the expenditures for the year 1918-1919 
would aggregate 24 billions. He proposed to raise $8,182,- 
000,000 of this by taxation, roughly one-third of the total. 
The collapse of Germany caused the Secretary to revise his 
estimate of the total expenditure downward to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. On November 14, he wrote to Senator 
Simmons, fixing eighteen billions as the approximate expendi- 
ture and suggesting that six billions be raised by taxation. 
This was the mark for which the legislative leaders strove. 
The estimated yield of the taxes as finally approved by the 
conference committee is shown in the table on the next page 
and is compared with the receipts for the fiscal year 1918. 

It now appears that Mr. McAdoo’s estimate of expenditures 
was remarkably accurate. Secretary Glass reported recently 
that they amounted, for the fiscal year 1919, to $18,514,- 
000,000,3 and stated also that the receipts during the fiscal year 
amounted to $5,018,783,687.29 from income and excess-profits 
taxes, and $1,296,501,291.67 from miscellaneous internal re- 
venue, or $4,315,284,978.96 in all. But to this figure must be 
added the deferred installments of the income and excess-profits 
taxes, concerning which no accurate information is available. 
Secretary Glass apparently believes that they amount to nearly 
three billions of dollars. If they amount to only two billions, 
the revenue act will have shown itself adequate to the hopes of 
its framers. 

In this same recent statement, Secretary Glass gave statistics 
regarding aggregate receipts and expenditures during the war 


1 Congressional Record, October 17, 1918, p. 12348. 

* Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1918, p. 50 e¢ seg. 

® Letter of Secretary Glass to Representative Fordney, Vew York Times, July 10, 
1919. 
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EsTIMATED REVENUE RECEIPTS UNDER REVENUE ACT OF 1918 COMPARED WITH 


RECEIPTS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1918! 





As agreed to by 
the conference 


Fiscal year 1918 

















committee 
Income tax: 
NE 5065.05 d00 00s wb eweede ee eeeeus $1,432,000,000 
COEDOEMION ¢occcccsccceveccccescesoes 775,000,000 $2,839,000,000 
POE UE 566000 ten seesesesenece ce 2,500,000,000 
PE  avdvecccecumeedeeebecueesiees 60,000,000 47,453,000 
Transportation : 
REE 50. 4:016'0'9:0:0000:04:0600:. 00000060008 115,000,000 30,002,000 
EXpreas cccccccccccccccccecccccccccccs 14,000,000 6,459,000 
PETBONE 0000 cc ccc cveccscccoce cocccces 75,000,000 24,306,000 
Oil by pipe lines ....cccccccccccccccces 5,000,000 1,433,000 
i EE ownscae cadens ewe oe saree 6,000,000 2,237,000 
Telegraph and telephone ....++sseeeeeeess 17,000,000 6,299,000 
PN tiiewddvdcawese wees 0e0esswoekes 14,000,000 2 6,492,000 
Admission ...+.s+sseee- eccccecccccccces 50,000,000 26,257,000 
Club dues cccccesccrccccccccccccccce cece 3:500,000 2,359,000 
Excise taxes: 
I MES ic cnicbewdnnne semecces 71,000,000 23,981,000 * 
Jewelry, sporting goods ¢fc,....-++++2200- 60,000,000 13,866,000 
Other taxes on luxuries at 10% ..-.....+. 8,750,000 | — weeeveees , 
Other taxes on luxuries at 20% ......-.+- 5,000,000 $0er seeens 
Yachts and pleasure boats .........2e00. 1,000,000 Pe re 
Beverages «.eeseeeees ecccccece ecvcccccce 75,000,000 441,290,000 
Stamp taxes .....eeee. Co roveseccoccocces 31,000,000 17,539,000 
Tobacco: 
Cigars .ccccccccccccccccce ccccccccce oo 46,000,000 30,910,000 
Cigarettes ........ ner oneeeees esses 125,000,000 66,492,000 
TOBACCO cc cece cccccccccccs cccccccccces 72,000,000 47,485,000 
PE Ore sern sc cvadeuesssccecees sess 6,300,000 41:049,000 
REE sade eelneeoee bebe weeeses o0eebeees 100,000 ties edeeew 
Floor tax........ shines Sete HESS Uwe Wace ccccccce 4 6,281,000 
Papers and tubes ........- secccees ecccces 1,000,000 431,000 
Special taxes : 
Capital stock......... eases Weseeee weed 80,000,000 24,996,000 
Brokers oc cccc cece cccccvcccccecccccece 1,200,000 333,000 
TRONS C8622 ccc cccveccscccecscocesces 2,100,000 5,000 
Bowling alleys, billiard and pool tables.... 2,500,000 1,086,000 
Shooting galleries ........-seseeere coee 490,000 [| —eeeeee teee 
Riding academies........seceesceeecece 50,000 Coccccere . 
Manufacturers of tobacco. .......++. sees 70,000 45,000 
Manufacturers of cigars ..++.sesseseees : 850,000 379,000 
Manufacturers of cigarettes..........e00. 240,000 115,000 
Automobiles for hire ..... Ccccccccce cee 700,000 oceeeecees 
Use of motor boats, yachts ¢fc. ...+.++.. 1,000,000 407,000 
| ee ecccces Coevercecess $5,788,260,000 | $3,672,847,000 











1 Congressional Record, February 27, 1919, p. 4738. 
* The income and excess-profits and war-profits taxes upon insurance companies 
are estimated to yield $6,000,000. This amount is included in the estimated yield 
for income and excess-profits tax. 


* Including floor tax. 


* Floor tax act included. 
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period up to June 30, 1919. He estimated the total expendi- 
tures for the war period as $32,427,000,000. 

Of this sum $9,384,000,000 or about 29 per cent. was met out 
of the tax receipts and other revenues than borrowed money. 
This, moreover, does not take into account the unpaid install- 
ments. Allin all, it appears probable that when definite figures 
are available, about one-third of the cost of the war will be shown 
to have been met by taxation. If the advances to the Allies be 
taken into account as good assets, the revenue from taxes may 
even approximate the 50 per cent. which Secretary McAdoo 
urged as the desirable proportion during the first year of the 
war. Whatever may be one’s conviction with regard to the 
moot question as to division between loans and taxes, he must 
admit that these figures make a remarkable showing—one far 
more favorable than can be revealed by any other belligerent. 
However, lest this be made an occasion for boasting, it should 
immediately be pointed out that the strength of the position is 
attributable, of course, to the relatively short time during which 
this country labored under a full burden, if it can be said ever 
to have assumed a full burden. 

An inspection of the table on page 372 will show that even 
greater reliance, both absolute and relative, was placed upon the 
direct taxes on incomes, profits and estates than had been under 
the act of the preceding year. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, approximately 79 per cent. of the receipts under 
the revenue law of 1917 came from these three sources. The 
estimates for 1919 show that 82 per cent. was expected from 
them. 

General Survey of the Act 

In bulk the new act is rather appalling, its bare text covering 
no less than 106 pages of fine print in the official edition. The 
technical work of drafting is well done. The language is clear 
and the arrangement convenient, and, moreover, the act con- 
solidates into one document practically the entire internal 
revenue code, an advantage that will be greatly appreciated 
by one who has dealt with the scattered legislation previously 
in force. In the case of this law, size does not connote con- 
fusion. 
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The act is arranged under fourteen heads or “titles”. The 
first and the last two of these are devoted to miscellaneous pro- 
visions the taxes being levied by Titles II to XII. Of these, 
Title II, ‘‘ Income Tax’”’, and Title III, ‘‘ War Profits and Ex- 
cess Profits Tax”, are by far the most elaborate and important. 
They are reserved for separate treatment." 

Title IV deals with the estate tax. This remains in sub- 
stantially unaltered form with the progressive rates culminating 
at 25 per cent. Both the House proposal to increase the rates 
sharply to a maximum of 40 per cent. and the Senate proposal 
to make the tax an t#heritance rather than an estate tax were 
eliminated before final passage. As will be seen by consulting 
Table VI,* the new act imposes a scale of rates which in its 
upper ranges is exactly like the one previously in force. In the 
lower ranges the rates are somewhat modified to make the 
progression more regular and even. 

Very slight changes in rates and practically no changes in 
scope or application are made in Title V, which provides a “‘ Tax 
on Transportation and other Facilities, and on Insurance”’. 
The freight tax remains at 3 per cent., and the passenger tax at 
8 per cent. Express packages pay, as before, I cent on every 
20 cents. The rate on Pullman tickets, which was 10 per cent., 
and on pipe-line transportation, which was 5 per cent., are both 
made 8 per cent. In place of 1 cent for each § cents paid 
for a message, the telegraph and telephone rates are made 5 
cents for each message costing between 14 and 50 cents and 
10 cents for more expensive messages. Leased wires are now 
taxed for the first time, the rate being 10 per cent. of the rental. 

Until the growth of direct taxes reduced its significance the 
tax on beverages, prescribed by Title VI, was the mainstay of 
the internal revenue system; the advent of prohibition, of 
course, entirely eliminates this as a source of revenue. From 
the beginning it was apparent, so far as alcoholic beverages are 
concerned, that an increased tax on distilled spirits would prob- 
ably amount merely to a floor tax on existing stocks because 


1 Infra, pp. 378 et seg. 3 Infra, p. 391. 
3 Cf., Table IV, p. 389. 
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the process of production, abandoned under the Food Admin- 
istration Act, could not conceivably be renewed until after 
the war. It was also clear that the tax on wines and fermented 
liquors would cease with the application of restrictive legisla- 
tion then definitely contemplated. There was no good reason, 
however, why heavier taxes should not be placed upon such 
liquors as remained, and practically the entire schedule of rates 
under the 1917 law was doubled—distilled spirits for beverage 
purposes going from $3.20 to $6.40 per gallon and fermented 
liquors from $3 to $6 per barrel.t At the same time a new 
tax was levied on the cereal beverages which were appearing 
as temperance substitutes for beer. The producers’ taxes on 
soft drinks, first instituted in 1917, were heavily increased and 
a novel consumers’ tax was placed on soft drinks and ice 
cream when dispensed by retail. Title VII increased the rates 
on tobacco by approximately 50 per cent.,* but even this in- 
crease did not bring the tax on tobacco to a point which begins 
to approach the war-time level established for such taxes in 
Great Britian.3 The tax on cigarette paper and tubes, first im- 
posed by the 1917 act, was not increased, but on the contrary, 
through rearrangement of the size of the taxable package, was 
really somewhat reduced. 

The taxes on admissions and dues, Title VIII, remain prac- 
tically unchanged, a very strong protest by the theatrical interests 
having proved sufficient to prevent the adoption of the 20 per 
cent. rate contemplated in the early drafts of the bill. A scalper’s 
tax, based on the increase in prices charged by him, was insti- 
tuted. Club dues in excess of $10 rather than $12 are now 
taxable. 

Title IX, Excise Taxes, contains the most novel feature of 
the new act—and probably the most unpopular, the luxury tax. 
France, in 1918, had introduced a Io per cent. tax on the retail 
sales of articles of luxurious consumption and Andrew Bonar 


1 Details are given in Table I, p. 385. 

2 For detailed table, cf. p. 387. 

5 Cf. Report of the Committee on War Finance of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation (December, 1918) p. 62. 
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Law in the same year announced a similar tax for Great Britain 
at the rate of two cents on the shilling. Before the sign- 
ing of the armistice it was felt that a luxury tax on retail sales 
would be, on the whole, a desirable addition to the federal tax 
system. The difficulties of its administration were partially, if 
not fully, recognized; but these were outweighed in the minds 
of the legislators by the advantages which were expected in 
the direction of the discouragement of lavish expenditures. 
The tax had the unique capacity for definitely labeling certain 
articles as luxuries upon which, in war time, the government 
desired to put its ban. The cessation of hostilities altered the 
situation considerably, but in spite of very determined opposi- 
tion the luxury tax remained a part of the revenue act. The 
rates on the whole were low, but their moderateness did noth- 
ing to diminish the administrative difficulties of the law. At 
the very time of passage assurances of an early repeal were 
given, but in spite of the added influence of the President’s 
own recommendation, urged in his message of May 20, 1919, 
the tax still remains on the statute books. 

The law lists 20 classes of commodities * which are made 


1 The detailed list is as follows (Law, Sec. 904a): 

(1) Carpet and rugs, including fiber, except imported and American rugs made 
principally of wool, on the amount in excess of $5 per square yard; 

(2) Picture frames, on the amount in excess of $10 each; 

(3) Trunks, on the amount in excess of $50 each; 

(4) Valises, traveling bags, suit cases, hat boxes used by travelers and fitted 
toilet cases, on the amount in excess of $25 each; 

(5) Purses, pocketbooks, shopping and hand bags, on the amount in excess of 
$7.50 each; 

(6) Portable lighting fixtures, including lamps of all kinds and lamp shades, on the 
amount in excess of $25 each; 

(7) Umbrellas, parasols and sun shades, on the amount in excess of $4 each. 

(8) Fans, on the amount in excess of $1 each; 

(9) House or smoking coats or jackets and bath or lounging robes, on the amount 
in excess of $7.50 each; 

(10) Men’s waistcoats, sold separately from suits, on the amount in excess of $5 
each; 

(11) Women’s and misses’ hats, bonnets and hoods, on the amount in excess of 
$15 each; 
(12) Men’s and boys’ hats, on the amount in excess of $5 each; 
(13) Men’s and boys’ caps, on the amount in excess of $2 each; 
(14) Men’s, women’s, misses’ and boys’ boots, shoes, pumps and slippers, not 
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subject to the retail tax at the rate of 10 per cent. upon the 
portion of the price which exceeds the limit specified in the 
law. These are for the most part articles which are in their 
nature indispensable but which nevertheless become luxuries 
when bought in the finest qualities. 

A flat 5 per cent. tax is levied upon the entire retail price of 
all jewelry,’ a 4 per cent. tax on perfumes, cosmetics, tooth 
pastes etc., and on patent medicines. 

In addition to all these taxes there are levies against 
a greatly extended list of articles which are payable by the 
producer on the basis of the wholesale price rather than by the 
consumer on the basis of the retail price. Examples of these 
are the 5 per cent. tax on candy, the 10 per cent. tax on riding 
habits and hunting garments and the 100 per cent. tax on 
stillettos, daggers etc.” 

Title X, ‘“ Special Taxes’”’, increases the capital stock tax 
from 50 cents to one dollar for every $1000 of capital stock. 
It also approximately doubles the series of fees payable by the 
proprietors of the various types of amusements.* 

The stamp taxes, Title XI, on the other hand, are permitted 
to continue almost unaltered. The stamp on playing cards 
which is raised from five to eight cents constitutes the only 
increase.* 

The last of the tax-laying sections, Title XII, provides, 


including shoes or appliances made to order for any person having a crippled or de- 
formed foot or ankle, on the amount in excess of $10 per pair; 

(15) Men’s and boys’ neckties and neckwear, on the amount in excess of $2 each; 

(16) Men’s and boys’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in excess of $1 per 
pair; 

(17) Women’s or misses’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in excess of $2 
per pair; 

(18) Men’s shirts, on the amount in excess of $3 each; 

(19) Men’s, women’s, misses’ and boys’ pajamas, nightgowns and underwear, 
on the amount in excess of $5 each; and 

(20) Kimonos, petticoats and waists, on the amount in excess of $15 each. 

1 Except that specifically excepted. Cf. Law, Section 905. 

? For a detailed list, cf. Tables II and III, infra, pp. 386-388. 

3 A detailed table will be found on p. 388. 


. *Several new changes were inserted. Cf. Table, p. 389. 
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through the guise of taxation, a fine for the employment of 
child labor. It establishes an age limit of from 14 to 16 years 
and prescribes an eight-hour day and a six-day week for 
children of given ages. Deviation from the standards ren- 
“excise tax equivalent to 10 


‘ 


ders the employer liable to an 
per cent. of the entire net profits”. The purpose of this Title 
is, of course, not fiscal but social. It is apparent that, with the 
exception of the luxury tax, the provisions reviewed above 
offer nothing novel or unusual. The productivity of the taxes 
is increased for the most part by the simple process of rais- 
ing the rates. The striking fact about the entire situation is 
the relative insignificance of the miscellaneous taxes described 
under this act. The policy of depending upon direct taxes is 
being subjected to a test such as it has never before had to 
undergo. 


The Income Tax 


The income-tax law, which now appears as Title II of the 
Act, has been entirely redrafted and emerges a much more 
refined and simplified instrument. One set of rates and per- 
sonal exemptions, for example, replaces the double set in force 
in 1917, and a number of restrictions which, since the beginning 
have hedged about the various deductions and have caused end- 
less confusion and complication, are now removed. 

It will be recalled that the 1917 tax act was a mere append- 
age to the 1916 law, its awkward form being indicative of a 
pious hope for an early and easy repeal. By merely striking 
out the 1917 amendment the rates could be restored to their 
pre-war level. But now, viewed from the pinnacle of rates es- 
tablished by the 1918 act, it seems almost unbelievable that 
such a hope was ever entertained. The consolidation of the 
law this year may be considered the final abandonment of the 
old pre-war rate level. 

The height of the rates is by all odds the most remarkable 
feature of the new income tax. The rates under the 1917 law, 
which reached a maximum of 67 per cent.” upon increments 


1 Law, Section 1200. 
* This does not take into account a possible 8 per cent. excess-profits tax in addition. 
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of income accruing to an individual in excess of $2,000,000, 
were hailed as the highest ever reached “in the annals of 
civilization’. The 1918 law far outstrips these rates, how- 
ever, a tax of 77 per cent. applying to portions of income in 
excess of $1,000,000. Although the progressive curve for 
1919 shows an improvement in smoothness, it mounts much 
more rapidly than that formerly in force and consequently 
is much more productive. 

The problem occasioned by the height of the rates is accen- 
tuated by two circumstances. The first is the variability of 
the rates and the second is the plan of combining “ normal” 
taxes with surtaxes. Each year since 1915 a different schedule 
of income-tax rates has been in force. This excessive vari- 
ability tempts the taxpayer to try to arrange his income so as 
to take advantage of the years with lower rates. There is no 
doubt, for example, that the present heavy rates are now 
operating as a deterrent to the alienation of property through 
the desire of owners to postpone the realization of gains from 
the sale until a period of lower taxes. 

The income of the individual is subject in 1918 to a normal 
tax of 12 per cent., reduced to 6 per cent. on the first $4000 
of taxable income. For 1919 these normal rates are made 
8 per cent. and 4 percent. The surtax rates apply in addition 
to the normal taxes. This device of a high normal rate has 
at least two marked disadvantages. First, it increases very 
appreciably the difficulty of making the computations and, 
second, it destroys the smoothness of the progression in the 
lower ranges of rates. The normal-rate plan apparently owes its 
present form to the tax-exemption features of the later issues 
of Liberty Bonds. The increase in the rate from 4 per cent. 
to 6 per cent. and 12 per cent. was principally an attempt to 
purchase a better market standing for these issues. When 
the history of the financing of the war is finally written, the 
manipulation of tax-exemption privileges as a method of in- 
































1 Seligman, ‘‘ War Revenue Act”, POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, vol. xxxiii, 
p. 18. P 
*A table giving full details is presented on p. 391. 
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creasing the attractiveness of the bonds will be found worthy 
of critical attention. Purely from the financial point of view, 
the more economical way to secure improved market standing 
was to pay a higher interest rate, and when the costs came to 
be weighed, the almost baffling intricacy * introduced into this 
portion of the field of income-tax procedure by the varying 
types of bond exemption, must be thrown into the balance. It 
will be found to be a factor of considerable importance for 
some years to come. 

The rate imposed on corporations is 12 per cent. for 1918 
and 10 per cent. for 1919. It will be noted that there will be 
a difference of 2 per cent. in 1919 between the corporation rate 
and the normal rate on individuals, which is a reversion to 
the discrimination which existed in 1917, a discrimination 
which, by the way, is not easy to justify. Corporations are 
now for the first time granted an initial exemption of $2000. 

A change is made in the application of the rates to individ- 
uals declared from the surplus of preceding years. When 
the 1917 law was drafted it was decided to eliminate one in- 
centive influencing corporations to refrain from declaring 
dividends during years of high rates, by the simple device of 
announcing that, no matter when declared, dividends should 
be taxed at the rates in force when the surplus was accumu- 
lated. Asan administrative problem, however, this plan proved 
to be anything but simple and the new law makes dividends, 
except for a restricted class of stock dividends, taxable at the 
rate in force in the year when declared. This act, while prob- 
ably almost imperative, worked a real injustice in the case of 
many corporations and has led to charges of broken faith. 

In spite of the recent court decisions in the cases of Towne 
v. Eisner (245 U. S. 418) and of Macomber v. Eisner (U. S. 
District Court, Southern District of New York, January 23, 
1919) the new law continues to attempt to tax stock dividends. 
Certainly the present situation is an anomalous one, but it must 


1One prominent accountant expressed the opinion that many of the problems 
introduced by the bond exemptions, particularly those involved in partnership, were 
incapable of exact solution. 
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not be thought that all of the anomalies involved would be 
disposed of by a declaration of the Supreme Court that stock 
dividends are not income under the Sixteenth Amendment. 
There would still remain the inequities as between corporations 
which build up a surplus and those which do not and between 
the corporations and the other forms of business organizations. 
The search for a workable concept of income which will be 
free from inconsistencies and inequities goes steadily on, and 
the law shows very decided progress toward the accountant’s 
concept. But the balance sheet will have to develop to a 
much more sensitive measure of value than it now is before 
the problem can be entirely solved. It may be that the new 
use of the balance sheet for income-tax purposes will stimulate 
a development toward refined accounting which will measure 
variations more sensitively and may even periodically be cor- 
rected or “ normalized” by reference to an index number in- 
dicating variations in the value of money. 

The salaries of the President and the federal judges are now 
definitely made subject to tax, while the law is silent as to those 
of state and municipal employees where before there was a 
specific exemption. The Treasury, however, has ruled that 
the salaries of the latter classes are not to be reported, a ruling 
which apparently has none too firm a foundation. 

Life-insurance policies paid upon the death of the insured 
to the estate are now exempt. Formerly they were free of 
tax only when paid to an individual. 

Now for the first time the Jaw permits an individual to 
deduct all losses, whether incurred in trade or otherwise. In- 
deed the deduction for losses is now made so liberal that there 
seems to be some danger that the legislature and the treasury 
have gone too far. The question of deductions because of 
casualties lies in a twilight zone where one suspects the exist- 
ence of great diversity of procedure. 

Depreciation allowances are made more liberal by the new 
law, reserves for obsolescence are permitted and depletion in 
the case of mines and gas and oil wells is put on a much more 
satisfactory basis. Corporations are now for the first time 
relieved of the arbitrary limitation on deductible interest and 
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of the discriminatory tax on dividends received from other 
corporations. The privilege of deducting reserves for bad 
debts is not extended by the new law in spite of the efforts of 
the accountants to bring this about. 

The very high rates now in vogue have led to numerous 
relief provisions or “ cushions”? which impart a measure of 
elasticity to the law. The inclusion of these relief provisions 
was one of the points of difference in the conference committee, 
and the act as it stands is by no means as well supplied with 
these clauses as was the Senate bill. Typical provisions are 
those permitting the adjustment of losses after the close of 
the taxable year in the case of shrinkage in inventories (sec- 
tions 214a-12 and 234a-14), the allowance of special depre- 
ciation for plants engaged in war work (sections 214a-9 and 
234a-8) and the permission to offset net losses against profits 
of previous years (section 204b). 

Administrative changes of importance include the extension 
to individuals of the right to report on the basis of fiscal years, 
the payment of the tax in four installments, the requirement of 
consolidated returns in the case of affiliated corporations and 
the establishment of the Advisory Tax Board of six experts 
to assist in the interpretation and administration of the law. 

In order to eliminate so far as possible the inequality which 
was found to exist under the old law as between partnerships 
and corporations performing personal service, the law recog- 
nizes a new taxable class, the personal service corporation, 
the stockholders of which are taxed as are the partners in a 
partnership. 

All in all, the changes made in the law, although not revolu- 
tionary, are seen to be substantial and essentially fair. In the 
aggregate they result in a greatly improved statute. 


The Excess-Profits Tax 


The excess-profits tax of 1917 was probably as deservedly 
unpopular as any tax measure could well be. It was produc- 
tive of large revenue, but when this favorable statement is 
made, praise must cease. It was unfair in its scope, uneven in its 
application and so poorly drafted that only by the boldest 
administrative action could it be made to function at all. 
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The new tax, called the war-profits and excess-profits tax and 
treated in Title III, marks a great improvement over the old. 
Unlike the income tax, it cannot be said of this tax that it 
has been made simpler than its predecessor of 1917, but, since 
it now applies to corporations only, the complexity of its 
double standard will not prove so great a hardship as other- 
wise. 

It will be recalled that the 1917 law adopted as its funda- 
mental test of ‘“‘ normal” income the relationship of net income 
to invested capital, with a very slight concession to the English 
pre-war period test in the calculation of the stated deduction. 
The new law places the English test of pre-war income on 
practically a parity with the test of invested capital so far as 
profits subjected to the 80 per cent. rate are concerned. The 
reénactment, however, of the old excess-profits law at new 
rates (with the provision included that there shall be added 
to the tax determined the sum, if any, by which a tax of 80 
per cent. on the English basis exceeds that calculated by the 
excess profits method) will result in the payment of excess- 
profits tax by numerous businesses which have been no 
more profitable during the war period than before. In 
fact some corporations which earned less during the war period 
than previously will nevertheless have to pay an excess-profits 
tax under the first two brackets of the new law. Fortunately, 
there is also included in the act authority for the use of dis- 
cretion by the Treasury in caring for various classes of un- 
usual cases. 

Congress has written into the new law the more important 
of the administrative rulings which the Treasury evolved in its 
effort to make the 1917 law reasonable and equitable. Non- 
taxable securities are not invariably to be deemed inadmissible 
assets. The allowance to corporations of full deduction under 
the new income tax for interest paid eliminates the necessity 
of admitting as assets the portion of borrowed money corres- 
ponding to the interest which could not be deducted. Full 
deduction is allowed of the “ credits’’, even though the sum 


exhausts the amount in the “ first bracket’’ and carries over 
into the second. 
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The Revenue Act of 1918 is characterized by a continuance 
of old tendencies rather than by the adoption of radical new 
measures. The luxury tax and the application of the English 
pre-war standard to the excess-profits taxes are the novel 
features. Both are borrowings rather than original develop- 
ments. The improvements in the statute, and there are very 
substantial improvements, are to be found in the numerous minor 
adjustments and refinements in the law. The general policies 
blocked out early in the history of our war finance of heavy 
taxation, of especially heavy taxation of war profits, and of de- 
pendence, so far as administratively practicable, upon direct 
taxes, are preserved and developed in this act. There can be 
little doubt that the verdict of history will be that these were 
sound and scientific policies. The new act must be pronounced 
a well considered and constructive piece of legislation. 

ROBERT Murray Hale. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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APPENDIX’ 
TABLE I 
TAXES ON SPIRITS, BEVERAGES AND TOBACCO 
| | 
| | Old | Act of | Act of | Act of | Act of 
| Rate | 1914 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
ee ee a |— pone ——|———|__— 
Distilled spirits : | | | 
For beverages ....-++++++++. pergal. | $1.10) $1.10, $1.10 $3.20 $6.40 
For non-beverages ....+.+++- per gal. | ..0-| eeee| ceve| 2,20) 2.20 
Imitation sparkling wine ..... per pt. | 10 -10| tees] eens tees 
Rectified (supplementary)..--| per gal. |---| sere) sees! 15 .30 
Grape brandy...... eo cccccces per gal. | .03 55) 10 .20-.30 60 
Perfumes containing distilled | 
spirits, imported .......+.-- pergal. | ... cose! cee | 1.10, 1.10 
Still wines: | 
14% or less alcohol..... eooese| per gal. | coco! 04) 08 = .16 
14-21% alcohol ....2...ses- per gal. | .... 08), +10, -20, «go 
21-24% alcohol ......++++++| pergal. | ..«- , .25| +50, 1.00 
Over 24% alcohol. ......++++| pergal. | «e-.| | 1.10) 3-20, 6.40 
Sparkling wine......-+.+++++++, per 1 pt. | cone! .03} 03) 06; .12 
Artificially carbonated wine. ..--| per 4g pt.| «.--| O15) O15 03, = .06 
Liquors, cordials eéc. ...-.++++++) per 3g pt.| ++--| 015} 015! 03) .06 
Syrups and extracts...-+.+++20+) eee veel cece] eeee|O5—.20, see 
Soft drinks and mineral waters ..| per gal. coo] sceel esos LOI) eee 
Cereal beverages less than }¢ % ) | on produ- | 
sioohal sc cccvcccccccececs S| cer’s price esl 4 eweek sen coos] 15% 
Grape juice, ginger ale, car-)} | on produ- | | 
bonated Dn. Tieeame! cece] cece! cove] coool 10% 
Natural mineral waters eéc.......| per gal. coos] cove] cece .02 
for each | 
Soft drinks, ice cream ¢f¢...... { | 10c. retail | 
| price coos] cove] coool cove OI 
Carbonic acid gas -.-.++-+-+.++) perlb. ; sse0) sees! eee 05} eee 
Fermented liquors. ..........--| per bbl. | 1.00 1.50 1.50} 3.00) 6.00 
Tobacco and snuff.........++.. | perlb. | .o8 .08 .08| .13| .18 
Cigars: | 
Weighing more than 3 lb. per | 
TOOO oecesecccscceccs sees) Per 1000 | 3,00, 3.00 3.00) «ee+| eee 
To retail for less than 4c. each.| per 1000 | ....| coce] cove] 300) cove 
To retail for not more than Sc. 
ach ccccccccccccs eeeeese| Per 1000 | ..- ° eves] sseol 600 
To retail for 4—7c. -.+.+.-. ++| per 1000 | ... .- eoes| 4.00) sees 
To retail for 6-8c. ..+.+..0. | per 1000 | ° see] ocne oase Se 
To retail for 8-15c.....+.+.- «| Per TOOO | sees) ceee| eeee| 6,00) oes 
To retail for 9-15¢.-.-.+. +++. | per 1000 | sees) ees! eee) eee] 9,00 
To retail for 16-20c. -..-+++. | per 1000 |... oe «ee+| 8.00! 12.00 
To retail for more than 20c...| per 1000 | . oe see) 10,00) 15.00 
Weighing not more than 3 lbs.| | 
_ POE TOO ee eeeeeeeeeeeeecs per 1000 | .75 75) 75, 1.00 1.50 
Cigarettes : | | | 
Weighing more than 3 lbs. per | | | 
re er per 1000 | 1.25! 1.15) 1.25) 2.05) 3.00 
Weighing not more than 3 lbs. | 
PCT 1000 oe eeeeeeeeseeeeee| per 1000 3-60 3.60; 3.60} 4.80, 7.20 
Cigarette paper -..+-+e-eee0- per 100 | oc| sees] cece OI) eee 
Cigarette tubes......+.++++++| per 100 coe] cece 02 02 


| 








1 With Professor Seligman’s kind permission the writer has brought up to date 
and reproduced in this Appendix the very complete and useful tables published in 
the PoLiTicaL ScIENCE QUARTERLY of March, 1918, in connection with his article 


on the War Revenue Act of 1917. 
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Colored oleomargarine...... 
Non-colored oleomargarine.. 
Adulterated butter .......-- 
Process butter. 
Filled cheese....cccccccece 
Mim0d BOG ccccccesccs coe 
CITED <cccciccocsccecesees 
Phosphorus matches.......- 
Bank circulation .......+++- 
State bank notes.....+.--+- 
Automobile trucks ........-. 
Automobiles and motorcycles. 
Tires, parts, accessories efc... 
Musical instruments ........ 
Moving picture films........ 


Jewelry, .-ccccccccccccceee 
Sporting goods and gemes. 
Patent medicines ..... 
0 ee 
Photographic supplies ...... 








COEF cece cccccesvesseceee 
DEE Oi ccccesacseccee! 
Hunting knives ¢fc....-.+++- 

Daggers ¢ht..-cccccesesccce | 
Electric fans... ..ccccccccce 

Thermos bottles ¢fc,......+- 
Cigar holders ¢fc....+++++++- 
Vending machines ......... 
Weighing machines ........ 
Liveries ¢f¢..-.-ecccccccccce 
Hunting and riding garments. 
Articles of fur....ss-ccccce 
Pleasure boats. -...++-+e++- 
Toilet soap..ccscsscccsccee 
Sculpture, paintings efc. ....- 
Boats and yachts ..-....+.-. 
Admissions general ........ 
Admissions to cabarets efc.... 
Scalper’s tickets .........+- 


BO, 06 00a ca desewote wees 
Munition manufacturers .... 





per lb. 
per lb. 
per Ib. 
per lb. 
per lb. 
per bbl. 
per lb. 
per 100 
per mo. 


eevee 


per ft. 
per 1oc. 
per 10c. 
on ad- 
vanced 
—_ 


on net 











TABLE II 
Old Act of Act of 
Rate 1917 1918 
10c, eee eeee 
Ye. eee cove 
Ioc. ee eevee 
Ye. ere 
Ic. enree eee 
4c. . ee eeee 
$300 cece cove 
2c. 6o00 see 
VG of 1% oe eee 
10% eee cove 
ce | OS 3% 
este 3% 5% 
eee tees 5% 
= in “i 5% 
cece —lYyc. 
per ft. | 5% rentals 
tree 3% 5% 
cove 3% 10% 
eeee 2% cece 
cece 3% 10% 
coee coe 5% 
Jose ecco be 
— seas 10% 
coe eve 100 % 
eee coee 5% 
eee sees 5% 
cove coe 10% 
cece sees 5% 
cove cove 10% 
eee eee 10% 
coe sees 10% 
oe eee 10% 
eee eoes 10% 
coe oes 3% 
eee ieee 10% 
tee §0c.-$2 $1-$4 
eee Ic. Ic. 
. Ic, Ihec. 
cose 5-50% 
cose 10% 10% 
12%? | 10% 5% 


profits 








Ratio in 
Force 1918 





10c, 


ye. 


1oc, 


Ke. 


5% rentals 
3% 
2% 5 
10% 





$184 
ike. 


10% 





1 For excises or taxes on facilities, see Table IV, Stamp Taxes. 


? Act of 1916. 


3 Cf. discussion of luxury tax, pp. 375 ef seq. 
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TABLE III 
SPECIAL TAXES 
Old | Act of | Act of Act of | Existing 
| Rate | «1914 | 1916 1918 | Rate 
occu saenanenous | $100-200 | oe oa | $100-200 
Liquor dealers .......+++++: 25-100 | sees ee | 25-100 
Dealers in malt liquors...... | 20-50 ° +o | 20-50 
Manufacturers of stills ...... 50 + 20 50, + 20 
per still . | eee eee per still 
ON re 50-100 ° is | §0-100 
Dealers and manufacturers of! | | 

filled cheese ......--eeeee ealntinan | eee one |12-250-400 
Adulterated butter and col- | 

ored oleomargarine. ...... 48-480- 600 --  48-480-600 
Non-artificially colored oleo-, | 

MALgarine. .+--eeeereeeee —e . ° ° | 6-200-600 
Manufacturers of process butter 50 : } o- coos 50 
Manufacturers and packers of 

nln BORE ss o:0600000 onic 12 | eee ee | 12 
Manufacturers and distribu- 

ters of opium .....-.....| I $3-24 $3-24 
Manufacturers of tobacco: | 

Sales not over 50,000 Ibs..., .-.. | $3 $6 

Sales over 50,000 to 100,000 | 

IBS cccccessccves oseeee| 6 $12 | $12 
Sales 100,000 to 200,000 lbs. coon | 12 24 24 
Sales not over 100,000 .... $6 — 5.00 | ee 

to sales over 20,000,000 lbs, $2,496 cece vo ee oar 
Sales not over 200,000 lbs. - cece $3-12 6086 
Sales over 200,000 Ibs, .... 8c. per | $24 + 16c. \$24 os "16c. 

1000 Ibs. | per addi- | per addi- 
tional 1000/tional 1000 
Manufacturers of cigars: 

Sales not over 50,000 cigars. | er $2 $4 $4 

Sales 50,000 to 100,000 . eal eee 3 6 6 

Sales 100,000 to 200,000 ..| | on ee 6 12 12 

Seles eanypne to quageee «- | tene 12 24 24 

Sales not over 100,000 . | $3 or ae oom 

to sales over 40,000,000. $2,496 ee cove 
Sales not over 400,000 . | $212 ooes on aie 
Sales over 400,000........ sc. per $24 + 10c. $24 + toc. 

1000 per addi- | per addi- 
tional 1000 tional 1000 
Manufacturers of cigarettes: | | 

Sales not over 1,000,000) 

Cigarettes .....seseeeee $12 $3 per 6c. per | 6c. per 

To sales over 100,000,000. | $2,496 || 10,000 | 10,000 10,000 
Dealers in leaf tobacco...... 6-24 ome |. eon oe 
Dealers in tobacco, sales over) 

BOOS o.06c csc cbcwsesccvee 4.80 ee ° 
Bankers in tobacco, per $1,000) 

COPIER . ccccecccccecccese | I coer | eee cone 
BOGEOM, 200000 cccccesceces 30 30 | 50-150 50-150 
Pawnbrokers......++++++++: 50 50 | 100 100 
Commercial brokers .. ..... 20 | . 
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Ship brokers, ..--..++++e++- 
Custom-house brokers ...... 
Commission merchants.....- 
Corporations per $1,000 cap- 
BM Soccew cccecesoce sees 
Proprietors of : 
Theaters, museums and con- 
cert halls......-ceeceee 
CHCUBES 2 00sec cccccscces 
Other exhibitions......... 
Bowling alleys and billiard 
rooms, per alley or table. 
Shooting galleries ........ 
Riding academies .......- 
Automobile livery, per auto. 





Old 
Rate 








Act of Act of Act of Existing 
1914 1916 1918 Rate 
eee 20 50 50 

10 10 50 50 
50c, #1 $1 
12,50-100 | 12.50-I100{ 25-200 25-200 
100 100 100 100 
10 10 15 15 
5 5 10 10 
wala tose 20 20 
oleae deus 100 100 
re ‘ 10-20 10-20 
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TABLE IV 
STAMP TAXES 
| | 
| | Old | Act of | Act of | Act of 

| Rate 1914 | I917 1918 

| wea Fee 
Bond and stock issues «++-+++++++- per $100] .... | 5c. | 5C. 5c. 
Sales of stock ...... Paseesteoeses per $100) i oe | 2c. 
Sales on produce exchanges -.....- per — | ac | 2c, 2c. 
Promissory notes. ...++++-eeeeeees - | 2c. 2c 2c. 
Bills of lading -...... TTT TTT TT Ty a | Ie. eee : 
Bonds (except legal) ....+--++eee: | 50c. eoee sees 
Indemnity and surety bonds ....... | cece | cece 50c 50¢. 
Certificates of profit .....++++++++ per "$100 - {| 2 coe cece 
Certificates of damage ..--.++.+++- sees | tees | 25¢. eee : 
Other certificates .....-eeeeeecee | oc. sees : 
Brokers’ notes. ....cecccccs cocces sees | roe. sees tees 
Conveyances ....cccccccscccccces | Per $500) ---- | 50¢. 5oc. 50c. 
Custom-house entries.......+-+-+++ re oe | 35 ates 25c.-$1 | 25c.-$1 
Withdrawal from bonded warehouse.| ---- | --- tee 25¢. 
Powers of attorney...... s.eeee | see | ‘toc ~25¢. 25¢. eeee 
Protests ..... re rrrerrrrr errr se | soee | oes 2c. covet . 
Cotton futures cond per Ib. | ---. 2c.! 2c. I0c. 
PLOXi€S «veccecccccecvccece- eve) <ove | seen, | sacs 0c. Toc, 
Passage tickets ...... dead sweuee | ee $1-5 $1-5 $1-5 
Playing cards........ caeeiietienwn | per "pack 2c. oon §c.° 8c. 
Parcels-post packages ...+++seeee | Per 25¢- | sees sees Ic. Ic. 
Freight. ...ccccseece Meosehiseees| sees, | o600 tein 3%? %? 
Express packages ...-....-se+4 «- per 2 20¢. | sees Ic.? sc.* 
Passenger fares ....-+e-eseeseeeeeee | | cton | sees 8%? 8%? 
Pullman tickets-.......++eceecees P ee Paes “Se 10 %? 8%? 
Pipe-line transportation........... | — | — 5%? 8%? 
Telegraph and ee over 14 to . 

DR visa cues ened eseiss.ccoes : owen 1 ence 5c. ° 
Over 50c. (Act of 1917) esos sees | coce | : 10c. ‘ 
Leased wires ..--+++ee+- cvccese| seve | cece 10% 

Insurance : 
Fire, marine and casualty.......- iper $1 of] .... be. Ic. Ic.” 
| | premium| 
Life ...ccccccccccccees oeccee. | per $100} ..-- 8c? 8c.? 
lof policy, 
Property insurance issued by cer-| 
tain foreign corporations......|per $1 of sees coee | 3G. 
premium) 
Perfumery and cosmetics: | 
Price 5-25C..-+seeee- seeeeseeee| per pkg. | +--+ | 78-76 got 
Over 25c..... ccccce. voce soeeee! per pkg. | «soe | 5c. per | > 2% | 4% 
| 25¢ 
Chewing gum .......+se0+e+++++ per $1.00) seen | Ge. 2% | 3% 


| 








1 Imposed by the Cotton Futures Act of Aug. 18, 1914. 


* Not called stamp taxes, but taxes on facilities eéc. 


5 Not called stamp taxes, but excise taxes. 
* No change in act of 1917. 
5 Making total existing rate 7c. per pack. 
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TABLE V 
s 
INCOME TAX RATES—APPLICABLE TO INDIVIDUALS 
Act of 1913 | Act of 1916 Act of 1917 Act of 1918! i 
gis eis |s¢/8 |s Big i 
Increments of Taxable; ° = > > 23 )% | & 0 a. 
o Ge. iso | wo 3 rs) 5 
Income a |e, a #:/88)8./ 8. = .. 
£138) 2 | 38/3 |88/e8] 2 | 38 i 
A |e Ale |< |e |e Ale ¥ 
| | | 
$5,000 to $6,000. i om 2 I 1/5 I 13 
6,000 to 7,500. I . 2 I | I 5 2 14 
7,500 to 8,000.| . I . 2 2 2 6 2 14 
8,000 to — 10,000. I . 2 2 | 2 6 3 I5 
10,000 to —: 12,000. I . 2 a 7 4 16 
12,000 to =—-12, 500. I ° 2 3 | 3 7 5 17 
12,500 to 14,000. I ° 2 4 4 8 5 17 
14,000 to 15,000.] .. I o» 2 4 4 8 6 18 
35,000 to 16,000.) .. I oe 2 5 5 9 7 19 
16,000 to 18,000.) .. I ee 2 5 5 9 7 19 
18,000 to —-_ 20,000. . I oe 2 5 5 9 8 20 
20,000 to 22,000. I 2 I 3 7 8 12 9 21 
22,000 to = 24,000. I 2 I 3 7 8 12 10 22 
24,000 to 26,000.) 1 2 I 3 7 8 12 II 23 
26,000 to = 28,000. I 2 I 3 7 8 12 12 24 
28,000 to = 30,000.)_—s I 2 I 3 7 8 12 13 25 
ye 30,000 to 32,000.) 2 I 3 7 8 12 14 26 
BY 32,000 to 34,000.) I 2 I 3 7 8 12 15 27 
34,000 to 36,000, I 2 I 3 7 8 12 16 28 
36,000 to 38,000.) I 2 I 3 7 8 12 I 29 
38,000 to 40,000.) _ I 2 I 3 7 8 12 I 30 
40,000 to 42,000. ‘I 2 2 4 Io 12 16 19 31 i 
i 42,000 to 44,000. I 2 2 4 Io 12 16 20 32 
: 44,000 to 46,000.) 1 2 2 4 fe) {2 16 21 33 
4 46,000 to 48,000./ 1 2 2 4 10 12 16 22 34 
48,000 to = 50,000. I 2 2 4 10 12 16 23 35 
50,000 to = § 2,000.) 2 3 2 4 Io 12 16 24 36 
52,000 to 54,000.) 2 3 2 4 10 12 16 25 3 
54,000 to 56,000.) 2 3 2 4 fe) 12 16 26 3 
56,000 to 58,000.) 2 3 2 4 10 12 16 27 39 
58,000 to 60,000. 2 3 2 4 10 12 16 28 40 
60,000 to 62,000.) 2 ¥ 3 5 14 17 21 29 4! 
62,000 to 64,000. 2 3 3 5 14 17 21 30 | 42 
64,000 to 66,000. 2 3 3 5 14 | 17 2I 31 43 
66,000 to 68,000.) 2 3 3 5 14 | 17 21 32 44 fl 
68,000 to 70,000.) 2 3 3 5 14 | 17 21 33 45 i 
70,000 to 72,000, 2 3 3 5 14 | 17 | 21 | 34 | 46 r 
72,000 to = 74,000, 2 3 3 5 14 | 17 21 35 47 : 
74,000 to 75,000.) 2 3 3 5 14 17 21 36 | 48 4 
75,000 to = 76,000.) 3 4 3 5 14 17 21 36 | 48 4 
76,000 to = 78,000. 3 4 3 5 14 17 21 3 49 
78,000 to Sojo0a, 3 4 3 5 14 17 21 3 50 
4 | 4 
: 1 The Act of 1918 specifies that the normal rate shall be 12% except on the first $4000 
when it shall be 6%. For 1919 and thereafter, the normal rate is fixed at 8% and 4%. 
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TABLE V—Continued 
| oe 
| Act of 1914 | Act of 1916 Act of 1917 Act of 1918 
Po. ae. sete ts ae 
vu | | 
Increments of Taxable 5 a | 3 a. aim: 3 a. o A. 
Income © eS iat: $+ it | o 2 
ms € , ~ | 8. i ei oa | Be Re ms 
x — | — | — ~ ~~ 
|}ale |ale |< |e |e A |e 
5 S| | ~ 7 1 at eae | 
80,000 to = 82,000. 3 4 4 6 18 22 26 39 | 51 
82,000 to 84,000. 3 a { «@ 6 18 22 26 40 | 52 
84,000 to 86,000. 3 4] 4 6 18 22 26 | € 
86,000 to — 88,000. s |] #7] -¢@ 6 18 22 26 42 54 
88,000 to 90,000. 3 | 4 | 4 6 18 22 | 26 43 55 
90,000 to §=92,000, 3 4 | 4 6 18 22 26 44 56 
92,000 to 94,000. 2 4 | 4 6 18 | 22 | 26 45 57 
94,000 to 96,000. 3 | 4 | 4 6 | 18 | 22 | 26 46 58 
96,000 to 98,000. 91 @f| @ 6 3 | 2 26 47 59 
98,000 to 100,000. 3 | 4 | 4 6 18 | 22 26 48 60 
100,000 to 150,000, Ai § | 5 7 22 27 31 52 64 
150,000 to 200,000.) 4 5 | 6 8 25 | 31 35 56 68 
200,000 to 250,000.. 4 i ¢ 9 | 3° | 37 41 60 72 
250,000 to 300,000. 5 6 8 10 | 34 | 42 46 | 60 72 
300,000 to 500,000. 5 6 | 9 1 | 37 | 46 50 63 75 
500,000 to 750,000. 6 > i 12 40 50 54 64 76 
750,000 to 1,000,000. 6 7 | 10 12 45 55 59 64 76 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000.) 6 7 II 13 50 | 61 65 65 | 77 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000. 6 7 | 12 14 50 | 62 66 65 77 
Over 2,000,000, «+++. | 6 7 | 13 15 5° | 63 67 65 77 
| 
TABLE VI 
EsTaTE TAX 
Act of Oct. 3, 1917 
Net Estate Sept. 8, 1916 | Mar. 3, 1917 l Act of 1918 
Additional | Total rate 
Below $50,000 ......-.- 1% 1%~% 4% 2% 1% 
$50,000-$150,000 ...... 2 3 _- | “ 2 
$150,000-$250,000 ..... “ 4i¢ “ rg“ | 6“ Fd 
$250,000-$450,000 eeeee 4 “ 6 “ 2 “ g« 4 “ 
$450,000-$750,000 ..... oe oa | “~ 6“ 
$750,000-$1,000,000. -.. ee ee | ee g« 
$1,000,000-$1,500,000 .. +e o* en | 10 “ 
$1,500,000-$4,000,000 .. oe oe os | oe 12“ 
$4,500,000-$10,000,000. . s* ale“ 23g“ | 10 ee 
$1-2 millions ..... oeeee ie > * 7 © 12 oe 
$2-3 cccccccecs ; he 10lg “ 3% “ 14 14“ 
$3-4 “ aaa eens s° i E * 16 16“ 
- SC = Kae ceveee ¥ 134 “ 4% “ 18 18 “ 
Over $5 millions ....... to “ s * ee ee ee 
- -  OFM@eenene ee ee 5 ed 20 20 “ 
10 se cccccce ee ibe 22 s° 
Over $10 “ pegaes se lied 25 25“ 



































THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE III? 


in Europe, as determined by the reaction of expansion, 

has been no less conspicuous in the domain of the in- 
tellect than in the realms of industry, commerce and finance. 
Genius has winged its way from the countries that had been 
foremost in medieval times to the lands along the shores of the 
Atlantic, whose men of enterprise were the first to fare across 
the seas. It is not altogether an accident, perhaps, that their 
so-called ‘ golden age” should have been more or less con- 
temporaneous with the beginnings or height of their activities 
among non-European lands and peoples. And it might fairly 
be supposed that the nations which occupy the centre of the 
continent and have risen anew to eminence in mental prowess, 
have derived much of their opportunity and inspiration from 
the fact that they, too, have shared in what Europe at large has 
received from the vast regions outside its bounds. 

The more Europeans have learned about the rest of the 
world, the greater has become their desire to increase their 
knowledge of it and the stronger their inclination to observe 
conditions which might suggest valuable analogies or contrasts. 
This result has been made manifest, of course, in the huge 
number of publications descriptive in one form or another of 
oversea areas and their inhabitants or revealing the influence 
exercised by them on the mentality of Europe. It has ap- 
peared, also, in the establishment of learned societies, in the 
holding of congresses and the creation of other cooperative 
agencies representative of special fields of research and in the 
dispatch of scientific expeditions. The collection of stores of 
materials in museums and similar repositories and the acclimat- 
ization in Europe of exotic plants and animals, are further ex- 
amples of the appreciation shown by Europeans of the treas- 


T westward shift of the centres of greatest achievement 


1 Concluded from the POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, vol. xxxiv, pp. 210-225. 
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ures of the lands across the sea which have enriched their 
sphere of thought and consciousness. 

The provincialism of an old order, resting on tradition and 
authority, keeping a section of mankind isolated from its fellows 
and maintaining it in ignorance and routine, has broken down 
before a tremendous broadening of contact with different stages 
of civilization over the entire earth. Ancient, biblical and 
patristic domination of the mind has been overthrown by the 
rise of a rational and scientific concept of the universe and the 
systematization of learning in that regard. From the forces 
thus engendered the thought of Europe may be said to have 
been affected in three ways: first, through the impulse given 
to the revival of a secular outlook on life, an appreciation of 
worldly things and human relationships; second, through the 
arousing of curiosity and interest, which has conduced to philo- 
sophic and scientific inquiry; and third, through the enhance- 
ment of credulity and imagination along lines that have assured 
an acquisition of wider fields of expression in literary and 
artistic endeavor. 

To an age of vague notions about the outer world has suc- 
ceeded an era of explorers, travelers and investigators who 
have been able to demonstrate the truth or falsity of such ideas 
by actual evidence. Verification could thus become a possi- 
bility and from a possibility a habit. Through the reports that 
have been furnished and the things that have been gathered 
the faculty of close observation has been developed. It has 
been made practicable, accordingly, to specialize in the exam- 
ination of what is characteristic of a single phenomenon or of 
groups of phenomena world-wide in their distribution, and 
eventually to discuss the supreme problem of the origin and 
destiny of man and his relation to the universe in which he 
dwells. 

Given the philosophy of life prevalent in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it would seem desirable to begin a brief survey of the 
possible effects of oversea enterprise on specific phases of 
European thought by reference to the moral and religious con- 
sciousness. Relationship with new lands and peoples may be 
said to have had consequences both debasing and elevating. 
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Among results of the former type may be mentioned the en- 
hancement of pride, prejudice, indolence and extravagance, and 
the development of an earth-hunger, a commercialism and a 
greed for wealth which has found satisfaction in the plunder or 
exploitation of native peoples and the robbery of European 
rivals. Those of a beneficent sort, on the other hand, would 
include the heightening of courage, enterprise and initiative 
which have made the men of Europe go forth to see the world, 
with all that this contributes to tolerance and enlightenment in 
human understanding. Even the gross immorality inseparable 
from contact with racial servility or inferiority, the unfortunate 
status of the half-breed, the unfairness and cruelty practiced 
upon slaves or otherwise “ backward” folk and the callous in- 
justice of “contracts” into which “natives” have been in- 
veigled, have not been without their value to the European at 
home. In might well be asked, in fact, whether these things 
have not been responsible in some degree for the revulsion of 
sentiment that has appeared in Europe after a sufficient expos- 
ure of the wrongdoing has been made. To what extent a 
public and widespread knowledge of the inhumanities perpe- 
trated by Europeans across the seas has served to call into ex- 
istence the modern spirit of humanitarianism, is a further ques- 
tion that suggests an answer. 

So, too, the various phases of relationship with non-Euro- 
peans seem to have had a broadening effect on the religious 
conceptions of Europe. This assumes a variety of forms. It 
would comprise, for example, tendencies to breed indifference 
or skepticism and, by strengthening an interest in the present 
world over against that in a world to come, promote liberty of 
conscience. Ina similar category stands the influence of oppor- 
tunities overseas for material and spiritual betterment on the 
decline of religious discontent and animosity at home. The 
fact is not without significance that the first genuine trade war 
kindled in Europe by rivalries on the ocean and in distant lands 
occurred immediately after the last of the religious wars. 
European theologians, moreover, have had to deal with a 
number of highly perplexing problems derived from an ac- 
quaintance with the strange or little known people of earth and 
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not to be solved by medieval authority. Above all, a new 
enthusiasm has been awakened in Europe in behalf of a diffu- 
sion of the Christian type of faith and morals, enabling Christi- 
anity to become what it never had been before—literally a 
world religion. Europe may thus be said to have attained an 
understanding of its great ethical mission, namely, to render the 
bounds of Christian civilization coincident with those of the 
habitable globe itself. 

The vast increase of European knowledge about the shape, 
size and conditions of the earth has given a mighty impulse to 
the scientific study of geography and to a corresponding de- 
velopment of cartography. It has led to an enunciation of the 
great principle of the essential unity of nature. Proofs, also, 
have been supplied of the influence exerted by the configura- 
tion of the land on climate and of this in turn on organic life 
and its distribution. Both systematic travel, as a means of 
diversion or instruction, and scientific exploration, furthermore, 
are European activities that have been created in response to 
incentives from overseas. 

Whether or not the beginnings of the expansion of Europe, 
rather than the “ Renaissance”, the fall of Constantinople, the 
Protestant Revolution or some other conventional point of de- 
parture, may be correctly taken to mark the inception of the 
modern world, certain it is that the scope, content and character 
of the writing of history show many an evidence of the impres- 
sion made upon it by the knowledge of regions overseas. The 
life record of peoples cultured and uncultured everywhere on 
earth has been added to the intellectual treasury of Europe. 
Only after the secrets of the globe were laid bare has it been 
possible for the story of the achievements of mankind to attain 
anything like universality. Genuine world history has been the 
outcome. Narrowness and superficiality of concept, also, ex- 
clusive regard for politics and religion and the narration of 
memorable occurrences that would appeal to the literary sense 
alone, have been replaced by an interest in civilization as a 
whole. Chronicles have given way to treatises descriptive, 
critical and interpretative. Ranging into fields of inquiry 
opened up in every part of the earth and laying each under 
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special contribution, modern historiography has been enabled 
to become a social science, a means of comprehending the life 
of man in the light of his past activities. The idea of progress, 
based upon a natural and not a miraculous causation, consti- 
tutes its cardinal theme. 

Thanks to the work of European explorers and excavators, 
the sites of many an ancient civilization beyond the confines of 
Europe have been uncovered. Monuments that had been re- 
garded merely as curiosities, encumbrances or quarries, as the 
case might be, have been made to furnish evidence for the his- 
tory and characteristics of the peoples who produced them. 
What had been handed down in the form of scanty allusions 
by the writers of classical antiquity has come to be supple- 
mented to a degree which renders it possible largely to recon- 
struct the records of remote times. Through the attention 
directed to ancient remains in Europe itself and through com- 
parisons drawn with similar material found elsewhere, historical 
concepts and perspectives have undergone profound modifica- 
tion. The rise of archeology as a division of systematic 
knowledge appears thus to be a consequence of the migration 
of Europeans overseas. 

Among the factors that have served to create and develop 
international law, one is the circumstance that Europeans have 
navigated the oceans and established their power in distant 
lands. Thereby the question of the freedom of the seas has 
been posited. In response to needs arising overseas mathe- 
matical and physical devices for the demarcation of boundaries 
have been adopted and made the basis of diplomatic negotiation. 
How far the sovereign nations of Europe have had a right to 
take possession of territories belonging to no one acknowledged 
as civilized in the European sense, is a further preblem that has 
engaged the attention of the juristic and legal thought of 
Europe. So also has the nature of the duties and responsibili- 
ties thereby incurred. 

To what extent the establishment of economics as a branch 
of European learning has been promoted by the process of ex- 
pansion is an inquiry that must be pursued in connection ob- 
viously with a study of the course of reaction along industrial, 
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commercial and financial lines. It would include, for example, 
a survey of the theories elaborated and the principles laid down 
in reference to the means of developing oversea resources. 
What the relative advantages or disadvantages to the welfare of 
Europe accruing from the utilization of the materials drawn 
from that quarter have been, is a matter equally pertinent to 
the subject. 

Interest in the characteristics and circumstances of non-Euro- 
pean peoples and in the origins of the types of life they have 
exemplified may be regarded as primarily responsible for the 
rise of anthropology and the kindred sciences that have sprung 
from it. So long as large masses of humanity were withdrawn 
from view, the natural history of man could not be elucidated. 
Nor could an intellectual attitude which left the determination 
of man’s position in nature and the general scheme of creation 
to metaphysics and theology, and which looked upon the cus- 
toms and institutions of ‘‘ natives” as ‘‘ ye beastlie devices of ye 
heathen”, be overcome. Not otherwise, also, could the dis- 
position of the pioneers of European enterprise to start “ civil- 
izing” the inhabitants of oversea lands by destroying whatever 
civilization they might have had, be checked. Through the 
growth of knowledge about non-Europeans, then, it has become 
feasible to apply scientific principles and methods to the study 
of man and the races of man and to trace their evolution from 
savagery to civilization. 

The origin of several of the sciences called “ comparative” 
and of others associated with the investigation of certain types 
of ancient culture, is similarly traceable to oversea influences. 
From them in turn a methodology has been devised for appli- 
cation to European ideas and institutions. How the process of 
expansion has affected both language and the science of lang- 
uage, for instance, may be viewed from a variety of angles. 
One of them is the effect of the use of the mother tongue in 
oversea ventures on the disappearance of Latin as the medium 
of intercourse among scholars. Another is the manner in 
which the vernaculars of Europe have been enriched from ex- 
otic sources. Intimate acquaintance, furthermore, with the 
languages formerly spoken in the Orient, notably Sanskrit, has 
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brought into being comparative philology with all its subsidiary 
branches of investigation. Light has thus been thrown upon 
the origin and relationship of the European peoples, facilitating 
the classification of races and clarifying the European vision of 
antiquity. 

As departments of scientific inquiry, comparative religion 
and comparative mythology find their roots in the study of 
non-European religions and myths. Examination of the primi- 
tive and the more advanced types of belief and worship has 
served not only to provide a vast amount of information about 
cults, rituals, superstitions and folklore, thereby refuting many 
a tradition of orthodoxy, but also to create a variety of theories 
about the origin of human ideas on the subject of the super- 
natural. It has furnished the key to the stores of wisdom 
garnered by the peoples of remote antiquity, revealed their 
moral, social, economic, legal and political conditions, aided in 
the attainment of a conception of the progressive development 
of society from rude beginnings, and demonstrated that there 
is no folk on earth, however rude, which is devoid of religion. 

Still another department of scientific knowledge which owes 
its inception to discoveries made in connection with oversea 
expansion is comparative jurisprudence. Through an analysis 
of the legal customs of peoples of markedly different grades of 
civilization in various parts of the world, a new perspective has 
been given to the study of Roman law and of the legal institu- 
tions of modern Europe. Ideas previously prevailing as to the 
essential character of law and institutions have thus been shown 
to be little more than variations on modes of action that recur 
over and over again, however differently they may have been 
treated. 

One evidence at least of the influence on European education 
which has been exerted by contact with non-European methods 
of instruction is that furnished by the adoption of the moni- 
torial plan, or the system of mutual teaching by the pupils 
themselves. The necessity of adequate preparation for over- 
sea service, moreover, has led to the establishment of schools 


for special training. 
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Only in a secondary sense may it be said that sociology, as 
the science of the associated life of humanity, owes anything to 
the process of expansion. In this respect, assuming that the 
Industrial Revolution and the theory of evolution were to a 
large extent the products of enterprise overseas, both may be 
called its direct progenitors. It has drawn much of its inspira- 
tion, also, from several branches of scientific thought of which 
the origin or development is traceable to influences derived 
from a study of non-European peoples and their environment. 

Philosophy, on the other hand, has been profoundly affected 
by the discoveries that have been made by Europeans in the 
world at large. In great measure through its rationalistic in- 
terpretation of new and important facts of human nature re- 
vealed in this wise, many of the fundamental theories held in 
modern times about the origin and functions of the state and 
of society have been brought forth. Criticism of European 
conditions and schemes for their betterment have, accordingly, 
been suggested. As a rule they have been the product of a 
direct study of the evidence supplied by the men who had ob- 
served the characteristics of peoples overseas. Sometimes, 
however, they have taken the forms of opinions alleged to have 
been expressed by pseudo-aborigines or Orientals of what they 
had seen and heard in Europe, and made a vehicle of satire or 
condemnation by the European philosophers themselves. Since 
the wisdom of the East has been unveiled by the researches of 
European scholars, the reaction on the philosophic thought of 
Europe has, of course, become still more powerful. Then, as 
the contact of Europeans with non-Europeans has successively 
widened, grave problems concerning the relationship of races 
have arisen which tax the genius of philosopher, scientist and 
statesman alike to solve. 

In the realm specifically of the natural sciences the contribu- 
tions of oversea expansion have been numerous and varied. 
Through its agency, in collaboration with what has been dis- 
covered by the investigation of purely European phenomena, 
the manifestations of nature everywhere have been subjected to 
analysis and classification. The idea of a connected system of 
the universe, of the existence of unity amid diversity, the con- 
ception of an ordered plan in creation, of a huge organism in 
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process of development, of a continuous scale of being that 
rises successively from lower planes to higher, of the mutability 
of species, of the principle of biological evolution—all these 
find their source to a greater or less degree in what has been 
supplied to Europe from lands beyond the sea. Both the scope 
and the methodology of science have been enlarged accordingly. 
Philosophy, also, has thus been enabled to devote its energies to 
the elucidation of natural history. 

Just as in the case of the development of astronomy, so the 
origin of meteorology and oceanography may be ascribed to 
influences born of the activities of Europeans on the sea and 
overseas. Astronomy, indeed, could not become a science 
until the earth had been made known, and the stellar and plan- 
etary system visible far beyond the bounds of Europe had been 
duly observed and compared with that apparent at home. Its 
range of knowledge, also, has beea enlarged through acquaint- 
ance with the records of Oriental antiquity. Observation of 
the periodicity of meteoric showers in oversea areas gave rise 
to the science of meteorology. Deflections of the magnetic 
needle on the vast stretches of ocean and the discovery in dis- 
tant regions of the variations in intensity of the earth’s magnetic 
force, laid the foundations for the study of terrestrial magne- 
tism. The necessity of sounding the depths of ocean, of noting 
the direction of the winds and the flow of oceanic currents, 
brought forth oceanography. Moreover, in order to measure 
positions on land and sea and to determine the velocity of 
vessels, new instruments of precision have had to be invented. 

Observations of the flora of non-European countries has 
helped to make botany a department of modern knowledge. 
As a result of interest in exotic plants, botanical gardens have 
come into existence. Increasingly accurate classification of 
plant life and character and the growth of specialization in their 
study have attended the discovery of new species and varieties 
in all parts of the globe. 

Much the same processes have been visible in the establish- 
ment of zoology as a science. Accounts furnished by explor- 
ers and travelers about strange creatures inhabiting regions 
outside of Europe and the study of specimens brought home 
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have steadily enlarged the field of inquiry. The revival of 
comparative anatomy has been facilitated by the dissection of 
animals not indigenous to Europe. An increased knowledge 
of differences between the structure of the lower animals and 
that of the human body has been obtained. Then, as oppor- 
tunities have been afforded for a still closer examination of the 
manifold types of animal life scattered throughout the world, 
earlier descriptions and classifications have been replaced by 
more rigorous methods of investigation, based on new sub- 
divisions of the subject and aided by other sciences that have 
profited from the course of expansion overseas. 

Foremost among such sciences are geology and biology. In 
both cases the impulses leading to their foundation have been 
communicated in large measure by discoveries made in non- 
European regions. While geology and its derivative, palaeon- 
tology, have been induced to devote attention to materials 
available more especially in Europe itself, demonstrating 
thereby the remote antiquity of the earth and of many forms 
of vegetable and animal life, and helping to solve some of the 
more important problems of descent, evolution as the funda- 
mental principle in biology owes its adoption, if not altogether 
its inception, to investigations conducted by scientists outside 
wf Europe. To its origin and development philosophy, botany, 
zoology and geology have all contributed; but it was primarily 
the comparative study of animals in America and in islands off 
the continent of Asia which supplied the proofs needed in order 
to insure its general acceptance. Thus the principle of the 
formation of species through natural selection based on a strug- 


* gle for existence, the idea of the survival of the fittest, with all 


its alluring possibilities of application to conditions wholly be- 
yond the bounds of natural science, has become an organic part 
of European thought. 

Mineral, vegetable and animal substances discovered else- 
where than in Europe have helped to make the study of chem- 
istry a science. Volumes, also, might be written about what 
Europe owes to oversea regions for the cure of disease, the 
alleviation of suffering and the satisfaction or debasement of 
the physical senses. Drugs, medicaments and narcotics, ob- 
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tained originally in those areas, have been given by chemical 
processes a greater efficacy than they had before. Various 
forms of illness hitherto unknown have been introduced into 
Europe, and medical research has been directed, accordingly, to 
ailments born of conditions abroad. European surgery, fur- 
thermore, has learned many a lesson from the methods of non- 
European practitioners, notably in India. 

Turning now to the domain of imaginative literature as 
affected by the course of expansion, it may be said that poetry, 
drama and romance have all felt the influence of accounts de- 
scriptive of conditions among lands and peoples beyond the 
frontiers of Europe. The composition of some of the most 
famous of modern poems, classics in their respective languages, 
has been inspired directly from these sources. Works less re- 
nowned have striven to set forth the knowledge attained, the 
ideas suggested, the emotions aroused and the imagery conjured 
up by what has been related of the wonders of the unknown or 
little known world at large. Allusions to exotic conditions of 
life and thought abound in writings not primarily devoted to 
such themes. The entire field of European literature classed 
as imaginative is, indeed, replete with evidence of the operation 
of forces emanating from overseas. 

The aspects of the influence of expansion in this regard 
are numerous and varied. They include the actual interest 
awakened in tales of European achievement, in the marvels of 
distant lands and waters and in the beliefs and customs of 
strange folk. Minds fired by the magnitude of the work of 
discovery have sought to depict the vastness of the earth ina 
manner that would present all creation in a new light. Versa- 
tility of experience abroad has accentuated and diversified the 
sense of appreciation for what existed at home and stimulated 
the imagination accordingly. If European verse and drama, 
on their part, offer many an example of the currents of thought 
which have thus been turned into new channels, romance goes 
much farther, in that it appears to be itself a direct consequence 
of the operation of fact and fancy in oversea endeavor. Tales 
of actual adventure, of things strange and curious, of the cred- 
ible and the incredible, associated with the deeds of Europeans 
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abroad, have produced a desire to imitate them in artificial 
form. Scenes, characters and circumstances thus brought to 
the attention of Europe have contributed, more than any other 
factors, it would seem, to the rise of modern prose fiction. 

Both the New World in the West and the New World in the 
East have cast their spell in varying fashion upon the Euro- 
pean mind. Concepts of their potentialities for good or evil 
have stirred the powers of thought. The American Indian and 
other aborigines and their physical environment, also, have be- 
come conspicuous in literature. To a far greater degree, how- 
ever, it has been the Orient that has served to mould the intel- 
lect of Europe. Not only have the works of Oriental writers 
been made known in translation and often directly imitated, 
but what are essentially European compositions in spirit and 
character have drawn extensively upon the East for their theme 
and diction. Certain types of civilization, also, which Europe 
has come to believe characteristic of the Orient, have won a 
fairly permanent place in popular credence. 

More specifically still, the ocean itself and the seafaring spirit 
engendered by it have aroused emotions that are widely re- 
flected in European literature. No single factor in the realm 
of nature, indeed, has appealed so powerfully to the imagina- 
tion as the huge expanse of waters over which mariners from 
the fifteenth century onward have sailed in quest of all that 
stirs human ambition. The nations whose sailors and men-at- 
arms, whose traders and travelers, have gained renown in ex- 
ploits on and over the sea have been glorified in verse and play 
and story. Commercial and political struggles for dominion 
beyond the shores of Europe have furnished many a theme to 
inspired pens. Imperialism has been vaunted and the burden 
of empire equally deplored. The philosophy and religion of 
the Orient have made an ever-deepening impress. Even the 
achievements of exact science in distant lands haye been trans- 
formed by fantasy into romance that thrills the imagination. 

Although the art of Europe has been enriched and diversi- 
fied in some degree by elements derived from overseas, the 
evidences of it are far less numerous than those in other fields 
of the intellect. The knowledge of ancient forms of architec- 
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ture, for example, as determined by considerations of climate 
and the materials at hand, has been enlarged by the study of 
buildings in the Orient. This in turn has suggested the prac- 
ticability of applying some of their structural and ornamental 
characteristics to European edifices. Painters, however, have 
not employed exotic themes to anything like the extent that 
their co-workers in thought and expression, the /¢ttérateurs, 
have done. Until the later stages of expansion had been 
reached, scant heed was given by them to possible sources of 
inspiration in the handiwork of man and nature outside of 
Europe itself. Even then the amount of appreciation was 
relatively slight. The principal respects in which painting has 
been influenced are those associated with the portraiture of 
types and the depiction of scenes chosen especially in the Near 
East, and of articles of dress and adornment having a much 
wider geographical provenance. The American Indian, one of 
the most picturesque figures possible, has appeared but rarely 
on European canvases. In order to impart local color to stage- 
settings, however, European artists have been sent out to sketch 
the monuments, landscapes and human types in distant lands, 
which might befit the kind of play to be presented. So, too, 
the handiwork of Oriental masters of the brush has been re- 
warded in recent years with much consideration. Interest has 
even been awakened in the crude productions of primitive art. 

It is in the field of decorative design that the activities of 
Europeans overseas have been most effective in their influence 
upon artistic achievement at home. Books and maps have 
been plentifully adorned with pictures representative of things 
abroad. Plate and jewelry have been enriched with designs 
suggested by the knowledge of regions outside of Europe. 
Artistic. specimens of Oriental workmanship in particular have 
been useful in developing a refinement of taste, which in turn 
has created a desire both to possess and to reproduce them. 
Stimulating thus a search for the requisite materials that might 
be found in Europe, they have served to establish many a form 
of industrial art. 

During the more recent phases of expansion music also has 
caught the inspiration of exotic themes. European composers 
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have translated into music the results of the work of discovery 
which has revealed the whole world as a treasure-house, no less 
rich in the materials that appeal to the aesthetic sense than in 
those which satisfy human wants in other respects. Again, it 
is the Orient that has imparted the chief influence, and the 
form in which it has been best exemplified is opera. 

As in the various other phases of the general subject already 
examined, so in a political sense the rise to power and prestige 
of the nations of Europe along the Atlantic seaboard and 
in some cases their subsequent decline, may be attributed in 
eminent degree to their expansion beyond the seas. In the 
present connection, however, the term “ political” should be 
given its broadest possible connotation. It should be under- 
stood to mean all that has had to do with the development of 
the European states individually and as a body. Its content 
would thus be cumulative, embracing the several phases of the 
process of reaction hitherto surveyed, together with those yet 
to be examined, and which concern more especially the situa- 
tion from time to time of the various nations as political organ- 
isms and their relationship to one another. 

Broadly interpreted, therefore, a study of the political reac- 
tion of expansion on Europe would include not merely its 
bearing upon the forms and functions of government but the 
significance of each of the forces and factors that have been 
discussed for the development of civilization among the states 
of Europe and the attainment of the position they now hold or 
have held. Thus, such a study would note the effects along 
social lines of changes in the standard of comfort and in the 
measure of appreciation of individual worth and common action 
for the public welfare. It would observe the relation of an 
enhancement of occupational energy and productivity to in- 
dustrial conditions. In the domain of commerce, it would re- 
gard the widening of the field of operations and the enlargement 
of opportunities for exchange. From the standpoint of finance, 
it would consider the increase in wealth and the diversification 
of its forms. With reference to intellectual advancement, 
similarly, it would endeavor to estimate the vast amplification 
given to the realm of knowledge, thought, understanding and 
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imagination. All of these elements should be examined in the 
light of what each of them may have contributed in the pro- 
portion of its strength or weakness to the consciousness of 
nationhood and of relationship among the states and peoples of 
Europe. Limitations of space in the present article, however, 
prevent any further consideration of them and require that 
what is hereafter to be said on the subject shall be confined to 
a treatment of political phenomena in the narrower sense of the 
word. 

Because of the operation of the various types of influence 
which have been surveyed, countries once of more or less scant 
importance have been enabled to enter upon the possession of 
huge empires. They have become world powers as none of 
them ever could have before. It is the nations fronting on the 
Atlantic or its immediate backwaters which have profited pri- 
marily from the transit overseas of European ideas and institu- 
tions. This has meant a tremendous shift in the political bal- 
ance from central to western Europe. To the extent, also, that 
the states and peoples which had dominated the continent in 
medieval times have shared in the advantages obtained by their 
neighbors to the westward may be ascribed in appropriate meas- 
ure the fact that they have regained much of what they had 
lost through this course of deflection. 

The origin of most of the international struggles that have 
arisen since the sixteenth century may be attributed in greater 
or less degree to questions concerned with interests on the sea 
and overseas. Unwillingness to permit any nation to dominate 
the common highway of mankind, commercial and colonial 
rivalry, resentment over an inequitable distribution of territorial 
dependencies and of opportunities for access on equal terms to 
world markets, the desire to possess extra-European sources of 
wealth or strength in general—all have lain at the root of these 
struggles. Sentiments or motives of this sort have prevented the 
establishment of an effective system of international supervision 
and control over them, which might make cooperation, rather 
than competition, the principle of belief and practice. The so- 
called ‘“‘double wars”, z. ¢., wars at once European and extra-Eur- 
opean in their field of action, which have involved the successive 
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elimination of national competitors until one alone should arise 
supreme on the seas and overseas and determine the balance of 
power for the continent, have had as a powerful cause the col- 
lision of interests provoked by expansion. European revolu- 
tions, accordingly, have become world revolutions, and European 
conflicts have had to widen their scope over the earth. The 
expansion of Europe has created world politics with all the 
ensuing consequences for good and evil to Europe itself. Even 
the common opinion entertained by one European people about 
another has often been formed as a result of what has been done 
by either or both of them in activities overseas. 

Enterprise on the oceans and in distant lands has imparted an 
increased and far more general stimulus to all national concerns 
than had ever existed before. It has imbued national con- 
sciousness with tremendous vitality, encouraging it to broaden 
out into a spirit of imperialism which knows no bounds. It has 
created or strengthened antipathies among nations. Maritime 
and colonial ventures, the contact growing ever more intimate 
with non-European lands and peoples, have been of incalculable 
value for political purposes. As ambitions have been success- 
ively fostered by new acquisitions, the greater has become the 
desire for still more power. 

Oversea commerce, in particular, has been of immense utility 
in spreading the reputation and enhancing the prestige of Euro- 
pean nations. It has served to train sailors for the navy and 
supply merchantmen as auxiliary ships of war. The amount of 
experience and the degree of success, material, moral and in- 
tellectual, which followed in the wake of the discovery of 
America and of the route by sea to the Orient, have assured 
growth and vigor to the navies of Europe. The ocean is the 
school in which European navigators have gained their seafar- 
ing knowledge and skill. It has created the modern sailor. In 
the same connection the share of oversea wealth in the process 
must be considered: how it has increased financial resources, 
enhanced the political strength of the nations concerned, made 
it possible to introduce a vast number of material improve- 
ments, supplied the money with which to build up huge arma- 
ments, promoted the interests of rulers and heightened the 
prestige of peoples. 
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All these phenomena, concentrated in the rise of nationalism 
and in the arousing or strengthening of international animosi- 
ties, as consequences wholly or largely of the expansion of 
Europe overseas, are visible in both the history and the litera- 
ture of the countries affected. Now the question presents 
itself: just what have been some of the more specific factors 
mainly responsible for them? One, clearly, is the success 
attained in discovering distant regions from which untold wealth 
could be secured. Another is the consequent adoption of a 
policy of exclusion which has barred possible competitors from 
opportunities to share in the advantages—a course of action 
which has meant the practice of monopoly in accordance with 
the principles of mercantilism. Of like significance is the de- 
velopment of pride and pretense, of an attitude of superiority, 
of a desire for domination, on the part of countries that might 
possess special privileges of the sort. A growing sense of in- 
jury, not only because of the actual harm done to the other 
Europeans who might seek to break through the monopoly, 
but also because of a conviction that the policy of the nation 
exercising it was inherently unjust, could not fail to be the out- 
come. Closely coupled with it also is the incitement to ambition 
and emulation. What certain nations had secured honestly or 
dishonestly, by persuasion or agreement, by fraud or by force, 
could be acquired by other nations equally competent, equally 
determined or equally unscrupulous. Jealousy, fear, irritation, 
resistance, hostility and war have followed naturally in the train 
of all this. 

On internal affairs of a political character in one European 
country or another oversea interests have frequently exercised 
a large amount of influence. By them in some degree the 
modern national states of Europe have been moulded out of 
the feudal monarchies of medieval times. They have served 
accordingly to furnish the means by which governments could 
employ salaried officials drawn from the commercial and pro- 
fessional classes, instead of having to depend on feudal agents 
or functionaries who held their position by right of birth. 
This circumstance, added to the opportunities provided for the 
raising of military forces obedient to the head of the state, 
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helped to quell the turbulence of clergy and nobility. Activi- 
ties overseas, furthermore, have conduced to the growth of des- 
potism, tended to limit or destroy autonomy in local adminis- 
tration and brought on a diminution of the power of the legis- 
lative branch of government, so far as the share of popular 
representation in it was concerned. In some measure, also, 
they have hindered the completion of national unity. On the 
other hand, forces derived from overseas have been productive 
of consequences just the reverse of these. By strengthening 
the classes in the community most intimately concerned in 
promoting the work of expansion they have served effectually 
to lessen monarchical power, to suggest a wider degree of 
freedom in the conduct of local matters and to render the will 
of the people supreme in legislation. Through their enlarge- 
ment of the scope of national interests, also, they have helped 
to stimulate a desire for cooperation in the advancement of the 
public welfare. 

In more than one case, to be sure, individual countries of 
Europe have not derived material benefits at all commensurate 
with the size of their oversea dominions. On the contrary, 
they have been weakened. The holding of such areas, never- 
theless, has been valuable to them for other reasons. It has 
served, for example, to lend prestige. Whether the particular 
nation has continued to retain possession of its dependencies or 
not, these areas have been and remain centres for the propaga- 
tion of the type of culture represented by the mother country, 
present or erstwhile. Political separation has not meant the 
dissolution of all other ties. Instead, it has served, if anything, 
to strengthen them, and the spiritual empire of the motherland 
thus survives. 

Certain European nations, furthermore, emerging successfully 
from struggles on the sea and overseas, have engrossed them- 
selves so deeply in the thought of commercial gain and have 
become so materialistic in sentiment and pacific in disposition 
as to forget the virtues of self-defense. They have striven in- 
stead to evolve theories of neutrality and universal pacification 
in the face of active, virile and powerful adversaries, regardless 
of the obvious fact that, so long as human nature remains as it 
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is and there are advantages to be won somewhere on an earth 
that has not yet been wholly partitioned among the greater 
states of the world, these advantages will be fought for on one 
pretext or another. To the extent, therefore, that they have 
yielded their ability to contend and to resist, they have sunk 
into the position of mere satellites of their stronger fellows or 
else have assumed the status of a certain kind of political entity 
which has been pitied, petted, ignored or regulated, according 
to circumstances, and is known to fame as the “small nation”. 

Because of their special conditions, some of the European 
countries have been forced to adopt a policy divided between 
two ambitions—aggrandizement on the continent and expansion 
overseas. In the case where the interest in maritime and 
colonial affairs happened to be great, the effect was to encour- 
age attempts at winning a supremacy in Europe which the 
nation concerned was inherently unable or unfitted to uphold. 
On the other hand, where such interest was relatively feeble, 
its very existence constituted a bar to the realization of any 
hopes for an enlargement of territory and an enhancement of 
prestige ; for it introduced elements of distraction and demoral- 
ization at a time when all efforts should have been concentrated 
on a single objective. Small wonder is it, therefore, that the 
country which had been unable either to retain its oversea do- 
minions or to attain supremacy in Europe should have taken an 
altogether pessimistic view about the value of oversea activi- 
ties and clung to it until in a later century it could resume its 
status as one of the great colonial powers. 

In this connection a final example may be cited of the polit- 
ical effects of expansion on an individual nation. Here activi- 
ties on the sea and overseas have made that nation specifically 
the greatest of world states. Indirectly they are responsible 
for the very name by which it is known. To its maritime and 
colonial rivalry with other countries it may be said to owe its 
ambitious and enterprising character. From the same general 
origin have sprung in large measure its inventiveness, its re- 
sourcefulness, its diplomatic skill, its courage, its boldness, its 
perseverance, its dauntlessness, its tenacity—in a word, its 
masterfulness—which have placed the rule of the ocean in its 
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hands, enabled it to reap where others have sown and to ac- 
quire in an ever-increasing ratio dominion over new lands and 
peoples everywhere on earth. All this has served to fix its 
attention on one definite goal in national policy: the mainten- 
ance of absolute supremacy on the sea and overseas, in the 
interest alike of self-defense and national aggrandizement and 
regardless of political conditions on the continent of Europe, 
except in so far as any particular state there might rise to a 
position of dominance sufficient to threaten vitally such 
supremacy. ‘Splendid isolation’’, originally the gift of the 
ocean, has, accordingly, come to mean for this nation, either 
abstention from interference in continental affairs or else the 
keeping of a hand upon the fulcrum of the international 
balance. 

How the loss of colonies has affected both the mother coun- 
tries immediately concerned and Europe at large is another 
interesting phase of the political reaction of expansion. It may 
be viewed from two main angles. Of these the first is the 
effects produced by the transference of the colonies to some 
other power. The second is the consequences that have fol- 
lowed the acquisition by such areas of their independence. 
This concept in turn is divisible into two standpoints, namely, 
that which regards the immediate influence exercised by the 
fact of the loss itself, and that which considers the results at- 
tending the rise of new nations beyond the sea. Wherein the 
calling of a new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old has served to accomplish its object is a theme obviously 
of vast import, even if confined wholly to its bearing upon the 
political ideas and systems of Europe and restricted still more 
to the changes wrought by the independence and subsequent 
national growth of the United States alone. Any consideration 
of the possible ways in which this country has reacted upon the 
development of Europe would direct attention, of course, to the 
matter of democratization in principle and practice. It would 
take into account the mental attitude of Europeans as it has 
been variously affected by elements and forces derived or oper- 
ating from the United States. How the achievement of Amer- 
ican independence, furthermore, has tended to liberalize the 
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colonial policies of European nations and the effect it has had 
upon the shifting of their centres of oversea interest, are other 
themes that would repay investigation. 

Among the chief sources of extra-European influence on the 
development and destinies of Europe, which have been especi- 
ally manifest during the later phases of expansion, the Orient, 
national imperialism, the growth of world consciousness, the 
rise of the concept of a common humanity and, in some degree, 
the origins of the Great War, stand foremost. In the case of 
the Orient, the significance of the definite possession acquired 
by European powers of large portions of Asia and all of north- 
ern Africa, the situations that have been created by matters 
relative to the control or disposal of much of the remainder 
and the effects of the rise of Japan, have all to be considered. 
That the questions of the East—Near, Middle and Far—have 
bulked enormously in the affairs of Europe, and that the 
‘yellow peril” has produced a certain amount of disquiet, will 
not be gainsaid. A vast amount of discussion, furthermore, 
has been aroused there about the utility and legitimacy of 
national imperialism. The growing closeness of contact with 
other parts of the world seems to have created in the European 
mind a fairly wholesome consciousness, not only of the exist- 
ence of non-European peoples and of their right to existence, 
but of their right, also, to attain a welfare commensurate with 
that of the Europeans themselves. The rise of the concept 
of a common humanity has become visible in a realization by 
Europeans that, however diverse its characteristics, mankind 
everywhere on earth is essentially a unit and should be treated 
accordingly. To what extent, finally, the origins of the Great 
War are traceable to the clash of European interests and am- 
bitions on the sea and overseas, is a question for which an an- 
swer might be sought in a study of many of the factors that 
have been pointed out as potentially responsible for the politi- 
cal reaction of expansion on Europe. 


WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD. 
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HOW WOMEN VOTE 
A STUDY OF AN ELECTION IN PORTLAND, OREGON 


1. /utroduction and Conclusions 


r ANHAT woman suffrage is a live issue in America and 

Europe is a statement that will not be disputed today. 

It is remarkable, therefore, that very little is known of 
how women have actually voted or will probably vote on issues 
or candidates. Politicians and newspapers frankly admit their 
uncertainty. Will the admission of women to the suffrage re- 
tard social reform by adding to the electorate a conservative 
element, as is asserted to have been the case in Norway, where 
the progressives, it is said, voted in woman suffrage because it 
was a progressive measure, and the women, in turn, because 
they themselves were conservative, voted out the progressives? 
Or is it true that the enfranchisement of women will have no 
other effect than approximately to double the number of votes 
previously cast, that their attitude will be determined by social 
and economic factors rather than by sex? 

If one asks the first person one meets how women vote, he 
either shrugs his shoulders and says he doesn’t know or gen- 
eralizes somewhat as follows: Women oppose prohibition, are 
in favor of education ( presumably because of their love of chil- 
dren), vote morally (referring in a vague way to their attitude 
toward prostitution) and voted for Wilson rather than Hughes 
(because the West voted for Wilson, and in the West women 
vote). Such generalizations are based on speculation. No evi- 
dence to support them has been adduced. There is evidently 
need for a number of studies on the question of how women 
vote. 

The difficulty in answering the question lies in the fact that 
women’s ballots are not distinguished from those of men but 
are deposited in the same ballot box. In Illinois, studies have 
been made possible, because in that state the ballots are kept 
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separate. But in the short period during which women have 
been voting in Illinois, the range of issues upon which they 
have voted has been limited. The best field for study is prob- 
ably to be found in some of the far western states where there 
is considerable use of the initiative and referendum, because 
the measures there voted on are many and represent many 
shades of opinion. Even though the method of voting makes 
it impossible to count women’s votes, one wonders if there is 
not some indirect method of solving the problem. The height 
of a waterfall is not measured by dropping a line from the top 
to the bottom, nor is the distance from the earth to the sun 
measured by a rod and chain. 

The following study of an election held in Portland, Oregon, 
in 1914, 1s an attempt to ‘‘ unscramble” the ballots of men and 
women in the ballot box, or rather to obtain indirectly the con- 
clusions which could be reached directly if the ballots of men 
and women were separated, by a method known as partial cor- 
relation. This method of correlation is technical and will prob- 
ably not be generally familiar to readers of the POLITICAL 
SCIENCE QUARTERLY. Because of this fact and also because the 
measures voted on involve considerable detail, the presentation 
of the subject will be somewhat unusual. The main ideas and 
the leading conclusions of interest to the general reader will be 
set forth in the first part of the paper; a detailed analysis of the 
votes of women will be given in the second part; and a discus- 
sion of the statistical method employed will be found in the last 
part. But though the method is technical, the idea is quite sim- 
ple. Stated briefly, the problem is to find out whether the pre- 
cincts having equal degrees of likemindedness in reference to 
radicalism or conservatism and having large or small percentages 
of women voting, are the precincts which vote for or against par- 
ticular measures. If precincts with large percentages of women 
voting, vote in larger percentages against a measure than the 
precincts with small percentages of women voting, assuming for 
all precincts considered a constant degree of conservatism, then 
our method of correlation will yield a single number, or coeffi- 
cient, with a minus sign. The minus sign before a coefficient 
of correlation is interpreted as meaning that women were more 
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opposed to the measure than men were. A plus sign before a 
coefficient of correlation is interpreted as meaning that men 
were more opposed to the measure than women were. By look- 
ing at the signs of the coefficients of correlation in Table I, it can 
be ascertained which measures women favored more than men 
and which measures men favored more than women. Thus, 
on the first measure, to disenfranchise non-citizen immigrants, 
the sign of the coefficient is plus, which means that women were 
more in favor of the measure than menwere. The size of the co- 
efficient indicates the amount of divergence of opinion between 
men and women on a particular measure, the coefficient vary- 
ing between the limits +1 and —1. A coefficient less than 
+0.15 is not significant and does not indicate whether women 
voters opposed the measure more than men did or vice versa. 
The twenty-six measures voted on are so varied that they 
reflect various shades of opinion. It is impossible to determine 
their full purport and meaning from such brief titles as 
are given in Table I, and each measure should be judged 
only after a consideration of time, place and condition. In Part 
II, a fuller consideration is given to each measure. The out- 
standing factors of the election were that it was the first at 
which women voted on a large number of important meas- 
ures, that it was held at a period of acute industrial de- 


1 Strictly speaking, a negative coefficient of partial correlation shows only that pre- 
cincts where larger percentages of women vote are the ones that vote more heavily 
against the measure than do the precincts where smaller percentages of women vote, 
the factor of conservatism or of radicalism remaining constant. This statement may 
be interpreted as meaning that women are more opposed to the measure than men, 
that out of 100 men and 100 women voters chosen at random, more women on the 
average oppose the measure than men, The interpretation is warranted, however, 
only :f it is understood that it is necessary to hold constant only the one factor of 
conservatism or radicalism, There may be other factors, as for example, those of 
age distribution or the foreign-born, which should be held constant, but it seems to 
us that the only factor necessary to hold constant is conservatism or radicalism. 
(In the case of the vote for president, it was necessary to hold constant the factor of 
political party strength in addition to conservatism or radicalism.) It is also theo- 
retically possible to gerrymander the precincts in such a way that there may be a 
negative correlative even though men and women each distribute their votes 50 to 
50 on the given measure, but it is thought that no such gerrymandered situation 
exists in the precincts studied. A minus sign is, therefore, interpreted by the writers 
as meaning that women are more opposed to the measure than men. 
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TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN ON INITIATIVE AND REFER-— 
ENDUM MEASURES VOTED ON IN MULTNOMAH COUNTY, OREGON, IN I914 





The sex | Correlation 





oe 
a | Weiis ot Maeews more in favor| coefficient (?) 
5 | ofthe | z'xy 
Zz | | measure (*) | 
_ a ‘ Pisani 
1...-|Non-citizen immigrants disenfranchised....... women  +0.47 
2..../Creating office of lieutenant-governor ........ neither 
3----|Consolidating Portland and Multnomah County women | -+0.18 
4---+ State credit for irrigation and development.... men 0.45 
5----|Classification of property for taxation, ......-- neither +0.05 
6...-|To establish state normal school at Ashland. neither = -+O.II 
- wre ..|To provide method of merging towns ........ women +0.32 
8...-/To increase pay of legislature. ......eeee-eee men —0.22 
g ---'Universal eight-hour day ....-+-eseeeeseeees men —0.47 
10...-|Eight-hour day for women ..... wsceeseeees men | —0.30 
I1.--- Non-partisan Judiciary ....2+eseeeeseees eee neither | —0.02 
12.... $1500 tax exemption (single tax) ......-+e+-. | neither § —0o.06 
13---- Public docks and water frontage..........++. men | —0.20 
14++0! Prohibition ...cccecseesscvccccccece. coves: | women , +0.49 
5---- Abolition of death penalty..... Ce Saneeanes -| neither | —o.or 
16...- Single tax heavily graduated ......-+--seeee | men | 0,22 
17---- Consolidation of Corporation and Insurance 
Depts (NCE Cet ONS -05000R6OS $ERSED 40008 men —0.31 
18...- Cheaper dentistry (Painless Parker bill) ..... A men | —0.39 
I9.--- County officers’ terms made longer........+-- 7 women +0.29 
20.... Creating tax code commission...... cccccccce| neither +0.05 
21....|Abolishing Desert Land Board .......-++++++| men —0.49 
22....) Proportional representation .......+++.« sista men | 0.35 
23-.--|Abolition of state senate.....---.ses00. cocce| men | 0.25 
24----|Department of industry for unemployed te eeee! men ; —0.40 
25 --++ Primary election of delegates for nominating! 
| PTUIMALY oe cece eceeceercevcrcccsecs eceeel men —0.45 
26..+- $300 tax exemption ‘and two-thirds vote to amend men —0.45 


| 
i 





(*) See delenate: p- 415. 





pression, that the feeling seemed to be growing that too many 
measures were being placed on the ballot and that Oregon had 
done enough experimenting with the initiative for a while. 
From Table I, it seems that women voters in comparison with 
men were more opposed to the eight-hour day for women, to 
a single tax, to proportional representation, to the abolition of 
the senate, to extending certain functions of government and 
perhaps to spending public money and to the two conservative 
or reactionary measures on the ballot, numbers 25 and 26 
(though these two measures were little understood), and that 
they were more in favor of prohibition and of making minor 
changes in governmental procedure. 
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Radicals will no doubt conclude that women were reluctant 
to support reform measures. Conservatives will perhaps praise 
their caution and their “level heads” and justify their voting 
against a number of wild, absurd, badly drawn measures. 
Opponents of woman suffrage will probably argue from the 
smallness of the coefficients that women voted much as men 
except in a few cases, while its advocates will emphasize the 
propriety of their voting cautiously at their first election and 
particularly at a time of business depression. 

Table I contains the conclusions of the study except as to 
the vote for president. Quite contrary to popular impression, 
the women of Portland seem to have voted more generally for 
Hughes and less generally for Wilson than men did. The co- 
efficient of partial correlation between percentages of women 
voting and percentages voting in favor of Wilson, with the 
factors of conservatism or radicalism and of political party 
strength kept constant, is —o.27. The smallness of the coeffi- 
cient, however, suggests that the divergence of opinion between 
men and women on the presidential candidates was not great. 


2. Discussion of the Measures Voted on 


Concerning the election in general, the year 1914 was the 
second year of an acute business depression, perhaps more 
severe in Oregon than elsewhere in the country because of the 
condition of the lumber industry and the previous decade of 
great development. Business depression probably has the 
effect of retarding social reform. Only four of the twenty-nine 
measures submitted at the election of 1914 in Oregon were 
passed, The election was the seventh held in the state since 
the adoption of methods of direct legislation in 1902. The 
well-known Oregon System has been developed largely through 
the initiative and referendum and is the pride of many Oregon- 
ians. On the other hand, a large number of them had come to 
feel that too many laws inimical to industrial development had 
been passed through the initiative and that social reform, if not 
an important factor in causing the depression, had gone too far 
ahead of reform in other states. There was much talk about 
the ballot being overcrowded with measures and some insistence 
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that voters should vote “‘no”’ when ignorant or in doubt as to 
a particular measure. It was the second election in which 
women had voted. In 1913, they had voted on five referendum 
measures submitted by the legislature. 

In describing the individual measures voted on in 1914, a 
summary of each will be given based upon a pamphlet pre- 
pared for the use of voters. In most cases, this will make 
clear enough the content and scope of the measures. Where 
this is not the case, it is hoped that the remarks which follow 
will do so. In the remarks on each measure the attempt has 
been made to point out where the issues were confused or 
complicated, and what occasional important local conditions 
affected the reactions of the voters. The conclusions are not 
quite as accurate for those measures that received small as for 
those that received large votes, and, therefore, it has been 
indicated when measures received small or large votes. Also, 
it should be noted that those measures which were widely and 
clearly understood and much discussed are truer indexes of 
opinion than measures that were less well-known. The meas- 
ures are listed in the order in which they appeared on the ballot. 

1. Subject. Constitutional amendment requiring voters to be 
citizens of the United States in all elections unless otherwise 
provided for in the constitution. Referred by the legislative 
assembly. 

Remarks. In Oregon non-citizen immigrants who had taken 
out first papers had been permitted to vote for president of the 
United States. Women seem to have voted more generally for 
this measure than men did. It is interesting to observe that 
one of the first questions voted on by women after they had 
received the franchise was one to restrict the use of it. The 
measure was adopted by a large majority and received a large 
vote. 

2. Subject. Constitutional amendment for the purpose of 
creating the office of lieutenant-governor, to act as governor in 
case of the inability of the governor to perform his duties, and 
to act also as president of the senate, fixing his salary at $10.00 
per day, but only while the legislature is in session. Referred 
by the legislative assembly. 
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Remarks. The creation of the office of lieutenant-governor 
had been voted on in 1912. The issue was quite clear, although 
there was little discussion of it before the election. There was 
no difference of opinion between men and women. 

3. Subject. Constitutional amendment providing that when 
any county contains a city of over one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, the boundaries of such county and city may be made 
identical, the two governments consolidated, and the remaining 
territory of such county, if any, created into a new county or 
attached to an adjoining county or counties. Referred by the 
legislative assembly. 

Remarks. At the time, this measure concerned only Port- 
land and Multnomah county. It was not widely discussed and 
did not receive a large vote. Women were slightly more in 
favor of it than men were. 

4. Subject. Constitutional amendment enabling the state to 
lend its credit or incur indebtedness in excess of fifty thousand 
dollars for building and maintaining permanent roads, construct- 
ing irrigation and power projects and developing untilled lands, 
but limiting the total credit and indebtedness for road purposes 
to two per cent. and the total credit lent or indebtedness in- 
curred for irrigation and power projects and development of 
untilled lands to two per cent. of the assessed valuation of all 
the property in the state, making a total of four per cent. for 
both. 

Remarks. This measure contemplated an extension of the 
functions of the state. It had received very little discussion 
previous to the election and did not receive a large vote. 
Women were considerably more opposed to it than men were. 

5. Sudject. Constitutional amendment omitting the require- 
ment that “all taxation shall be equal and uniform” and pro- 
viding for levy and collection of taxes under general law for 
public purposes only and prohibiting surrender of taxing power. 
Referred by the legislative assembly. 

Remarks. This measure, in conjunction with another im- 
mediately following on the ballot, but omitted from this study, 
would, if passed, have made it possible for Oregon to change the 
general property tax. It was thought by nearly all authorities a 
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desirable measure, as facilitating tax reforms, although perhaps 
some single-taxers, who would have “single tax” or nothing, 
opposed it. Although similar measures had been placed on two 
previous ballots, they were not clearly or widely understood. 
They received a very small vote and were lost by large majori- 
ties. There seems to have been no difference of opinion be- 
tween men and women. 

6. Subject. A bill for an act to levy annually a tax of one- 
fortieth of a mill on the dollar on all taxable property within 
the State of Oregon for the construction of buildings and the 
support and maintenance of the Southern Oregon State Normal 
School at Ashland, Jackson County. Referred by the legis- 
lative assembly. 

Remarks. A similar bill, omitted from this study, was placed 
on the ballot and, if passed, would have established a normal 
school in western Oregon. Two measures similar to these had 
been on the ballot in 1910. It was a clear-cut question of sup- 
porting normal schools. The standard of Oregon in this 
matter is somewhat low as compared with that of other states. 
There had been some discussion and a fairly large vote was 
cast. The measure was defeated. It has been argued that 
women are more in favor of public schools than men are, but on 
this measure there seems to have been no difference of opinion. 

7. Subject. Constitutional amendment authorizing the enact- 
ment of a general law to enable an incorporated town, city or 
municipality, by a vote of the electors interested, to surrender 
its charter and be merged into an adjoining city or town. Re- 
ferred by the legislative assembly. 

Remarks. This measure met no organized opposition, re- 
ceived little discussion, called out only a relatively small vote 
and was adopted. Women favored it more than men did. 

8. Subject. Constitutional amendment providing compensa- 
tion for members of the legislative assembly at five dollars per 
day for each actual working day and ten cents per mile in going 
to and returning from the seat of government by the most usual 
traveled route, per diem not to exceed three hundred dollars 
for any regular nor one hundred and twenty-five dollars for any 
extra session. Referred by the legislative assembly. 
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Remarks. This would have resulted in an increase of two 
dollars a day for each legislator. A similar measure had been 
on the ballot in 1908. There was no confusion concerning the 
proposal, although the amount of discussion had been slight. 
The vote cast was of average size. The measure was decisively 
defeated. Women were more opposed to it than men were. 

9. Subject. Constitutional amendment prohibiting any man, 
woman, boy or girl from being employed more than eight hours 
in any one day or forty-eight hours in any one week in any 
trade, business or profession, or on any farm, or in domestic 
service or in any kind of employment whatever, skilled or un- 
skilled, mental or physical, within the State of Oregon. This 
law applied to children and other relatives of employers and 
provided penalty for violation thereof. Submitted by initiative 
petition. 

Remarks. This measure received a very large vote and was 
overwhelmingly defeated. Men were considerably more in 
favor of it than women were. 

10. Sudject. An act to amend the laws of Oregon so as to 
limit the hours of labor and require certain conditions of rest 
for female workers and make eight hours a day’s work, not to 
extend over more than ten consecutive hours in any day, in ail 
manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile and cannery establish- 
ments and places of amusement, and laundries, rooming houses, 
apartment houses and restaurants, and telegraph, telephone, 
express and transportation businesses and office employments, 
and providing penalty for violation of the act. Submitted by 
initiative petition. 

Remarks. Because this measure immediately followed the 
universal eight-hour law, it was thought that many voted against 
it who otherwise would not have doneso. The issue was further 
complicated by the fact that Oregon had recently established an 
Industrial Welfare Commission whose function it was to regulate 
general conditions affecting women and minors, as well as min- 
imum wages. Many voters thought it best to leave the hours 
of labor for women to be regulated by this commission. The 
measure was defeated; there was considerable discussion and 
it received a large vote. Women seem to have been more 
opposed to it than men were. 
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11. Subject. A non-partisan judiciary bill to prohibit party 
nominations for judicial offices, including county judges, justices 
of the peace or district judges, circuit and supreme court judges, 
and permitting any person desiring any such office to be a 
candidate by filing with the proper officer a petition signed by 
one per cent. of the legal voters of the state or district in which 
such officer is elected. No nominations to be made at the 
primary elections; no name to be placed on the ballot at gen- 
eral election except those filing petitions. Submitted by initia- 
tive petition. 

Remarks. The measure did not receive much discussion or 
a large vote and was defeated. There was very little difference 
of opinion between men and women. 

12. Subject. Constitutional amendment to exempt from 
assessment and taxation, up to $1500, all kinds of personai 
property and land improvements, including dwelling houses, 
household furniture, live stock, machinery, orchard trees, vines, 
bushes, shrubs, nursery stock, merchandise, buildings and other 
improvements on, in and under lands made by clearing, ditch- 
ing and draining, but not to exempt the land. Submitted by 
initiative petition. 

Remarks. This measure was proposed by the single-tax 
group. Many variations of what is properly called the single 
tax had previously appeared on the ballot and had been de- 
feated. This measure was vigorously fought, somewhat widely 
discussed and received a fairly large vote. In campaigning, the 
word “ home maker” was often associated with the title of the 
amendment. There seems to have been no important difference 
of opinion between men and women on this measure. On an- 
other single-tax measure women more generally voted against 
it than did men. 

13. Swdject. A constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
sale of the beds of navigable waters (at bank-full stage) and 
subjecting the same to public use for water commerce, naviga- 
tion and improvements in aid thereof; authorizing the construc- 
tion of municipal docks on such land within the municipality 
or within five miles from its corporate limits and authorizing the 
leasing of such lands for the construction of private docks, when 
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not needed by the public or municipality, gwing one part of the 
rents to the municipality and one to the common school fund. 
Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. The issue in this measure (and in a similar one 
that immediately followed on the ballot but is not included in 
this study) was probably not perfectly clear in the minds of the 
voters because of the delineations of high water line, low water 
line and navigation line and because of certain court decisions 
on previous legislative enactments bearing on the problem. 
The measure was designed to help develop water transportation, 
but would probably have caused a great shrinkage in the value of 
land bordering on the river. These larger values of waterfront 
lands had grown, at least because of custom, if not of legal 
right. The measure, at any rate on the surface, concerned public 
ownership and public interests on the one hand and the rights 
of private property on the other. During the last few days of 
the campaign the measure was fought quite vigorously. Only 
a small vote was cast, and the measure was decisively defeated. 
Women were more generally opposed to it than men were. 

14. Subject. Constitutional amendment to prohibit, after 
January I, 1916, the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors within the State of Oregon, except upon prescription of 
a physician or for scientific or sacramental purposes. Proposed 
by initiative petition. 

Remarks. The issue was clear. Prohibition measures had 
been on the ballot in previous elections. The measure was 
widely discussed, received a very large vote and was adopted. 
Women were considerably more in favor of it than men were. 

15. Subject. Constitutional amendment to abolish the death 
penalty for murder committed in the State of Oregon and to fix 
life imprisonment as the maximum punishment for any crime. 
Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. In 1912, the voters had rejected a capital punish- 
ment measure by an average margin. The issue was well 
understood and received a fairly large vote. It was adopted by 
a very narrow margin. Contrary to expectation there seems 
to have been no difference of opinion between men and women. 

16. Subject. Constitutional amendment to place extra tax 
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on owners of realty, assessed value over $25,000, to wit: on 
each $100 over $25,000 and under $50,000, $0.50; over 
$50,000 and under $75,000, $1.00; over $75,000 and under 
$100,000, $2.00; over $100,000, $3.00; said personal tax not 
exempting the realty from regular taxes. Application of funds 
so raised to, first, the county’s share of state revenues, second, 
the county’s general school and library fund, third, the county’s 
road and bridge fund, fourth, other expenses of the county. 
Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. This radical single-tax measure proposed by one 
wing of the single-tax group was not widely discussed or vigor- 
ously fought. It received only a small vote and was decisively 
defeated. Women were more opposed to it than men were. 

17. Subject. A measure to consolidate the office of Corpora- 
tion Commissioner with the office of Insurance Commissioner, 
the latter officer to transact the business of both departments, 
and to make the office of Insurance Commissioner elective, the 
first one to be elected at the regular biennial election in 1916; 
the Insurance Commissioner also to be Fire Marshal of the 
State of Oregon. Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. Consolidation of commissions was a popular term 
in Oregon in 1914. However, it was charged that this measure 
was initiated because of a personal grudge. It received very 
little discussion, called forth a very small vote and was decisively 
defeated. Women were more opposed to it than men were. 

18. Subject. A measure to allow persons who have gradu- 
ated from any reputable dental college which requires at least a 
two years’ course of study of six months each year and persons 
who have been licensed to practice dentistry under the laws of 
any other state, to practice dentistry in the State of Oregon, and 
requiring applicants to file diploma or previous license, with 
affidavit of at least two citizens, attesting to applicant’s good 
moral character, with the secretary of state, and repealing all 
laws in conflict. Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. This was the so-called “ Painless Parker’’ meas- 
ure. Appeals were made widely through street meetings on 
the plea of cheaper dentistry and of fighting the dental trust. 
The measure received a large vote but was defeated. Women 
were more opposed to it than men were. 
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19. Sudject. A constitutional amendment to make the term 
of county clerks, treasurers, sheriffs, coroners and surveyors, 
four years instead of two years. Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. This measure was little discussed, received a 
small vote and was defeated. Women were more in favor of it 
than men were. 

20. Subject. A bill to require the governor to appoint a 
commission of five members to prepare a new tax code and 
present the same to the legislature first meeting after the ap- 
pointment of the commission, and appropriating $2500 to pay 
clerk hire and other expenses of the commissioners. The 
members of the commission to serve without salary. Proposed 
by initiative petition. 

Remarks. This measure was proposed by anti-single-taxers 
as a way out of the confusion of tax reform. There was little 
discussion, only a small vote was cast, and the measure was de- 
cisively defeated. There seems to have been no difference of 
opinion between men and women. 

21. Subject. A measure abolishing the Desert Land Board 
and vesting its powers and duties in the State Land Board, 
making the State Engineer appointive by the State Land Board, 
instead of elective, as at present; the engineer in charge of the 
Tumalo Irrigation Project to act as State Engineer until 1916; 
abolishing the State Water Board and office of Superintendent 
of Water Divisions and substituting therefor a State Water 
Commissioner to be appointed by the State Land Board and 
making all officers affected appointive, instead of elective, as 
at present. Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. This measure was complicated and technical and 
was viewed in a good many responsible quarters as unwise. 
There was very little discussion. Only a very light vote was 
cast, and the measure was decisively defeated. Women were 
decidedly more opposed to it than men were. 

22. Subject. A constitutional amendment to provide a 
method by which proportional representation in the legislative 
assembly of Oregon may be secured for all political parties and 
other voting organizations, in accordance with the number of 
votes controlled by each political party or voting organization 
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respectively, prescribing that representatives shall be elected at 
large and not by districts, that each voter may vote for only 
one candidate for representative and that the sixty candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be elected. Pro- 
posed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. This measure was submitted by the People’s 
Power League, an organization which had been responsible for 
many laws of the Oregon System, but which had lately been 
increasingly identified with pronounced radicalism and the single 
tax. Although proportional representation had been before the 
voters as part of a measure in a previous election, the subject 
seemed technical and was little understood. It received only a 
small vote and was overwhelmingly defeated. Women were 
more opposed to it than men were. 

23. Subject. A constitutional amendment to abolish the state 
senate and have a legislative assembly consisting of but one 
house. Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks, This measure was sponsored by the People’s 
Power League, the State Federation of Labor and the State 
Grange and was associated with the name of U’Ren. It was 
discussed somewhat but did not receive a large vote. There 
were no complications of issue. It was decisively defeated. 
Women were more opposed to it than men were. 

24. Subject. A constitutional amendment to establish a de- 
partment of industry and public works under control of the 
State Labor Commissioner, providing for the employment of the 
unemployed citizens of the State of Oregon, the funds therefor 
to be derived from imposing a tax of not less than ten per cent. 
on all estates of deceased persons of value of $50,000 or over. 
Proposed by initiative petition. 

Remarks. This measure was submitted by the Socialist 
Party and came at a time when there was much unemployment 
in the state. It did not poll a large vote and drew forth no un- 
usual discussion. Women were considerably more opposed 
than men were. 

25. Subject. A bill to authorize a primary election of dele- 
gates to recommend names of persons to be voted for at the 
primary nominating elections. Proposed by initiative petition. 
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Remarks. This measure was opposed in radical and progres- 
sive centers of influence. It was also opposed by many con- 
servatives. The use of the word “ primary” may have been 
deceptive to those who voted after a hasty glance. It was not 
understood generally, received only a small vote and was over- 
whelmingly defeated. Women were decidedly more opposed 
than men were. 

26. Subject. A constitutional amendment to provide for 
equal assessment and taxation for all property, exemption 
of $300 and also for exemption of such property for municipal, 
educational, literary, scientific, religious or charitable purposes 
as may be specifically exempted by law, and requiring a two- 
thirds vote to further amend or repeal the section. Proposed 
by initiative petition. 

Remarks. The headlines of the title may have been decep- 
tive to some voters and many may have overlooked the last 
clause in the title, which would have required a two-thirds vote 
to change the tax laws. The measure was opposed by pro- 
gressive and radical thinkers and also by many conservatives. 
It was not widely understood. Only a small vote was polled, 
and it was overwhelmingly defeated. Women were decidedly 
more opposed than men were. 


3. Statistical Treatment 


Table II shows the precincts of Multnomah County (City 
of Portland) classified according to percentages of women vot- 
ing and according to percentages of voters voting in favor of the 
eight-hour day for womene A glance at this table will disclose 
the fact that precincts with large percentages of women voting, 
voted in smaller percentages for the eight-hour day than did 
precincts with small percentages of women voting. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation is —o.408. This would seem to indicate 
that women were more opposed to the eight-hour day for 
women than men were. Such a conclusion, however, may be 
unwarranted, because in Portland the working men’s precincts 
probably have relatively fewer women in them than the precincts 
of the wealthier classes have. The table may, therefore, indicate 
only that working-men favor the eight-hour day more than the 
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wealthier classes do, as we already know, and may indicate 
nothing in regard to the way women voted. Can this difficulty 
be eliminated so that the table will indicate how women voted? 
In order to eliminate it, 65 precincts which were considered with 
reasonable certainty to represent the middle classes and not 
wage earners or capitalists, were selected with the assistance of 
a real-estate man. A table constructed on the basis of the 65 
selected precincts showed, however, the same results as the 
table for the whole city, the coefficient of correlation being 
—o.45. It may have been that the criticism applied to the city 
as a whole also applied to the 65 precincts; that is, within the 
65 precincts more women may have voted in the more conserv- 
ative precincts. Therefore it seemed desirable to try to get 
another plan. 

The method of partial correlation permits of the correlation 
of two variables, eliminating the influence of a third factor by 
holding it constant. For instance, if we could measure the 
degree of conservatism of the 319 precincts, we could eliminate 
its influence on the relationship measured. Then a coefficient 
of partial correlation between the percentage of women voting 
and the percentage voting in favor of a measure, with the degree 
of conservatism kept constant, would indicate the association 
between the percentage of women voting and the percentage in 
favor of the measure that would exist if the degree of conserv- 
atism were evenly distributed over the precincts. Our problem, 
therefore, was to find the degree of conservatism of each pre- 
cinct and then work out the partial correlation coefficients. 

After considerable experimenting, the following measure of 
the degree of conservatism of the precincts was arrived at. 
Two years previously, when women did_not vote, the country 
voted on a number of measures, some of which were conserv- 
ative, some progressive and some radical. The votes of the 
precincts on these measures at that time would seem to give a 
good index of the degree of conservatism in the precincts. 
Six of these measures were chosen as the base for our index 
of conservatism. Two of them were radical, one was pro- 
gressive, and three were conservative. The average percentage 
of votes cast on the conservative side of these six measures in 
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These six measures 





HOW WOMEN VOTE 
the mayor power to control street speak 


amendment requiring a majority of the votes cast at the election 





were: state-wide single tax; an amendment reorganizing the 
measure giving 


whole state government somewhat after the model of the 


English government; an eight-hour day on public works 
for the adoption of constitutional amendments ( a majority of 


degree of conservatism of each precinct. 
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votes cast on the particular amendment was all that was required 
at the time ) and a similar amendment on the adoption of all 
initiative measures. That such a measure of the conservatism 
of the precincts is a good one is shown by the coefficients of 
x; in the regression equations which are listed at the close of 
the paper ( Table V ). 

Table III shows that the more conservative precincts have 
larger percentages of women voting in them than the radical 
precincts have; the divergence is not great, the coefficient of 
correlation being +0.29. And Table IV shows that the conserv- 
ative precincts voted against the eight-hour day for women 
while radical precincts voted for it, the correlation being —o.77. 
Granting these facts, our problem is to find whether precincts 
with large percentages of women voting, voted in greater pro- 
portion against the eight-hour bill than did precincts with small 
percentages of women voting, the factor of conservatism being 
kept constant. This the coefficient of partial correlation shows 
and on this bill it is —-0.30, not so large as when the factor 
of conservatism was not kept constant, (—0o.408 ). In other 
words, when we eliminate the factor of conservatism of the 
precincts, * we find that precincts with large percentages of 
women voting still vote in larger proportion against the eight- 
hour measure than the precincts with small percentages of 
women voting. 

The same method of analvsis has been applied to the 
other 25 measures? that we have just considered in connec- 


1 Conservatism is a general term and fluctuates somewhat in meaning. If each of 
the 26 measures had been voted on in 1912, when women did not vote, there could 
have been a separate variable to be held constant for each of the 26 correlations. 
This would have been more nearly ideal than a single variable of conservatism. 
However, only one measure was voted on at both election periods, the aboliticn of 
the death penalty. Using the vote of this measure as the third variable in finding 
the partial correlation coefficient for this measure, we find it to be —o.04, which is 
the same as the partial correlation coefficient (—o.01) when the third variable was 
the general index of conservatism. 


? The interpretation of the partial correlation coefficients is somewhat more accurate 
on measures which elicited great interest and a large vote, partly for the reason that 
the issues were better known and also because the total number of women voting on 
the less well-known measures was somewhat smaller, the exact number on each 
measure being unattainable. However, a theoretical examination of the possible 
error shows that it could not have been very large. 
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tion with the eight-hour day and the results are shown in 


Table I.7 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN AND INEZ GOLTRA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 The results shown in Tabk I practically conclude the discussion of method. 
However, it seems desirable to add a few comments which will be of interest chiefly 
to the reader with a knowledge of the method of correlation. The regression equa- 
tions are found in Table V. In regard to the linearity of the regression equations, 
they are all clearly linear, except the regressions of X on Y and Zon Y. In these 
cases the differences between the correlation ratio squared and the correlation coeffi- 
cient squared are about 0.12, and the errors of these differences are about 0.04. The 
fact that ratios have been correlated may lead to a suspicion of ‘‘ spurious ’’ correla- 
tion. There is no ‘‘spurious’’ correlation due to ratios, however. This conclusion 
is based on the analysisin Yule’s paper in the Fournal of the Royal Statistical Society 
for June, 1910, ‘‘ On the Interpretation of Correlations between Indices or Ratios.’’ 











TABLE V 
REGRESSION EQUATIONS, CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND PARTIAL CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS 
: . 
Number Regression equations ‘xy | z*xy 
Becsoes X= 68.07+0.35Y +0072 | +052 +0.47 
, ee X= 19.69 — 0.05Y + 0.23Z —0.03 —0.06 
ZJocccee X= 45.18 + 0.18Y — 0.01Z +0.18 +0.18 
Aecccece X= 48.66 — 0.38Y — 0.17Z —0.50 —0.45 
Secccee X= 42.09 + 0.04Y — 0.15Z —0.03 +0.05 
Rucases X= 48.64 + 0.09Y — 0.27Z +0.01 +0.11 
Becceee X= 65.97+029Y +0.01IZ § +0.33 +0.32 
Secccee X= 27.03 — 0.14¥ — 0.02Z —0.24 —0O,.22 
Qecccee X= 89.94 — 0.55Y — 0.82Z —0.53 —0.47 
3Occccce X = 118.94 — 0.33Y — 1.07Z —0.41 —0.30 
Bhocccce X= 49.64 —0.02Y — 0.01Z —0.12 —0.02 
I2ecccee X= 96.32 — — — 1.13Z —0.27 —0.06 
TZecceee X= 88.12 —0.18Y — 0.83Z —0.34 —0.20 
B4ccccece X= 31.54 + 0.78Y — 0.28Z +0.4 +0.49 
15+ eeees X= 73-33 + 0.00Y — 0.59Z —0.16 —0.01 
Sesesee X= 82.55 — 0.22Y — 0.87Z —0.36 —0.22 
TJoceee. X= 54.63 —0.27Y — 0.63Z —0.40 —0.31 
1B. cccce X = 100.66 — 0.46Y — 0.77Z —0.47 —0.39 
IQeeeeee X = 29.89 + 0,22Y + 0.14Z +0.36 -+0.29 
We cvvce X= 17.03 + 0.04Y + 0.11Z +011 +0.05 
Bl cccces X= 36.40 — 0.32Y —0.17Z —0.54 —0.49 
BSsv<ovece X= 66.62 — 0.32Y — 0.63Z —0.44 —0.35 
ZZeccese X= 79.98 — 0.22Y — 0.84Z —0.38 —0.25 
BEccrvccs X= 80.36 — 0.41Y — 0.85Z —0.47 —0.40 
BWeeeeee X= 20.44 — 0.28Y — 0.08Z —0.43 —0.45 
2Geeeee X == 40.36 — 0.33Y — 0.15Z —0.50 —0.45 














X = Percentage of voters in favor of measure, by precincts. 
Y = Percentage of those voting that are women, by precincts. 
Z = Degree of conservatism, by precincts. 











PRICE FIXING IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 
THE WAR III? 


1. Chief Purposes in Price Fixing 


RICE fixing in the United States was almost entirely the 
product of war conditions. In general, there were three 
chief purposes in fixing prices: (1) to secure produc- 

tion of needed commodities; (2) to prevent social unrest by 
checking profiteering, coordinating food prices and wages and 
stabilizing industrial conditions; (3) to assure government 
economy, both in buying munitions and in a fiscal sense. 

In order to appraise the measure of success and the results of 
the price-fixing program, it is desirable to present a more de- 
tailed statement of the purposes of the price fixers. The con- 


1 Concluded from the POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, vol. xxxiv, pp. 262-289. 
Supplementing the first installment of this article, published in the March issue of 
the POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, the following facts, which have come to the 
writer’s attention, are worthy of presentation: 

(1) The price of silver was fixed by Congressional act of April 28, 1918, which, 
in dealing with monetary problems, provided for the stabilization of the prices and 
the encouragement of the production of silver. The act provided for the melting of 
350,000,000 silver dollars and the sale of the bullion at $1.00 per fine ounce, and 
for the purchase of an equivalent quantity of silver from the mines and reduction 
works of the United States at $1.00 per ounce. As a result the price rose to ap- 
proximately $1.00. This amounted to an indirect fixing of a minimum price. 

(2) The Food Administration, about February, 1918, fixed a price of 9% per 
pound for arsenic. This was done by agreement with the producers, who stated 
that the price would yield a fair profit. The price of arsenic had risen from 49 be- 
fore the war to 15% in February, 1918. 

(3) The price of ferro-manganese was fixed for the 70% grade by informal 
agreement at $250 delivered. 

(4) The prices of several chemicals were ‘‘ fixed ’’, chiefly for government purchase, 
among them being the following: Carbon tetrachloride, liquid chlorine gas (74¢¢ ), 
phenol (28% per Ib.), picric acid, and formaldehyde (1634? Ib.). 

(5) The price of toluol was fixed at $1.50-1.55 per gal. 

(6) The War Industry Board, in June, 1918, announced to the naval stores in- 
dustries that the advance in prices of rosin and turpentine would have to cease. 

(7) The Council of National Defense, in May, 1917, by agreement with the lead- 
ing packers, “‘pegged’’ the price of hides for government requirements at the ex- 
isting market rate. 
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trol of output may be regarded as the first of these purposes. 
This may have been the result of a desire either to stimulate 
the production of war necessities or to check the production of 
unessential commodities. Its immediate expression, however, 
was found in the attitude toward profits. On the one hand, the 
price fixers sought to keep profits up in order to stimulate pro- 
duction, as in the case of timbers, iron, steel and crude oil. On 
the other hand, they sometimes sought to keep profits down in 
order to prevent the undue expansion of luxuries. 

The prevention of profiteering was a second purpose, back of 
which lay the desire to allay social unrest. This found expres- 
sion in such regulation as that of wool prices, the excessive ad- 
vance of which was due to speculation in a market that was 
hysterical and artificial. 

A third purpose was to control wages. In some cases, where 
the object was to keep wages up, this found expression in a 
number of price-fixing agreements, as in the case of copper and 
coal, which contained clauses providing that no reduction in 
wages should be made. It will be remembered that a labor 
representative was a member of the Price-Fixing Committee, 
and wage questions were in some cases brought before the 
committee as a factor in the price situation. The wages which 
it was desired to maintain were “real wages”. In fact, a dis- 
tinct purpose may be said to lie in the desire to keep ‘ money 
wages” down. Mr. Hoover stated before a Harvard University 
audience that our entrance into the war had raised the question 
of controlling our food so as to reduce prices, ‘‘ for’’, he said, 
“‘unless we can do so, we must meet a raise of wages with all 
its vicious circle of social disruption”. Mr. Hoover is re- 
ported to have said also that “the high cost of living must 
stop, or we must have a continuous ascending wage scale; a 
continuous increase in wages usually undermines national effici- 
ency’’. While these two purposes with regard to wages may 
be, in part, harmonized, it must be concluded that they are, in 
part, conflicting. 

Another distinct purpose was to improve the government's 
financial situation. This purpose again may be divided into 
two: (1) to keep government borrowing and taxation down 
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(a) by reducing profits made by producers and (b) by preven- 
ting inflation in prices, thus reducing the government’s expen- 
diture; and (2) by increasing the source of taxation from in- 
comes and excess profits. Here again a conflict will be noticed. 
Taxes might be increased by increasing profits; but if profits 
should be increased, the price which the government, as a pur- 
chaser, would have to pay, would also be increased. 

Perhaps a distinct class of cases may be recognized, in which 
the motive was to “‘ stabilize’’ the market. On the whole, the 
cases of so-called stabilization were closely akin to those in 
which the object was to “stimulate” production, as they were 
directed partly toward helping the industry concerned or toward 
preventing a decrease in values when the government had be- 
come the holder of a stock of goods through some pooling 
arrangement or otherwise. Thus the price of hollow building 
tile was fixed, and orders were distributed, partly with the idea 
of keeping the plants alive; and the stabilization idea was also 
applied to the cement industry. This did not necessarily mean 
high prices, for hollow building tile in the commercial market 
brought from two to four dollars per ton more than the gov- 
ernment price. ‘‘ Stabilization” in different cases and in differ- 
ent proportions involved: (1) the equalization of prices be- 
tween different territories (¢.g., cement), different products 
(¢. g., cottonseed products) and different producers (¢. g., 
mid-continent crude oil); (2) the prevention of considerable 
change in price, up or down, (¢.g., wheat and silver) ; and (3) 
the prevention of decreases in prices, either generally or in 
particular cases (¢.g., hogs). 

The idea of allaying social unrest appears in the purposes of 
keeping “ real wages” up, preventing profiteering and reducing 
government expenses. 

From another point of view, the whole price-regulating mech- 
anism was a part of the necessary machinery for the distribu- 
tion of those necessaries which had become so scarce as to be 
insufficient to gratify the usual wants of the nation. This can 
be illustrated by sugar and sulphur. In other words, prices 
were regulated in order to have some fair valuation take the 
place of normal, competitive conditions which had been lost for 
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one reason or another. This is the strongest way to put the 
case in favor of price fixing. In some instances, the government 
had to buy practically the entire available supply, as was the 
case with copper. Wherever unified buying on a large scale 
was necessary, price fixing was called for, since such unified 
buying virtually amounted to commandeering. Certainly when 
there is no competition among buyers an abnormal condition 
exists. Moreover, in some cases, the existence of sellers’ monop- 
olies was recognized, and partly on this ground the price of sul- 
phur, nickel and aluminum was regulated. When the market 
was so affected by panic and speculation as to be highly ab- 
normal, this same result followed. An interesting case is 
furnished by the wool market in 1917 and 1918. There was 
no shortage in the supply of wool, and consumption in 1918 
was little, if at all, greater, than in 1917. Nevertheless, there 
was an extraordinary advance in price, due to ignorance and to 
speculative conditions; and abnormal stocks, of both wool and 
cloth, were carried by the manufacturers. Under such circum- 
stances price fixing was perhaps needed. ; 

The relation between price fixing and control over the con- 
ditions of demand and supply is close and important. If prices 
are fixed, it may be necessary to control the demand or the 
supply or both. A low price on sulphur would have invited 
non-essential uses. The high guaranteed price on tin required 
a limit of importation. On the other hand, if either demand 
or supply or both are controlled, it may be necessary to fix 
prices. For example, the price of rubber was fixed as an inci- 
dent to a control over shipping and imports. When the govern- 
ment took all of the product, like platinum, or restricted output 
or controlled priorities, it was natural also to fix the price. It 
is interesting to note that no appreciable traces can be found of a 
purpose to control the consumption or demand through price 
regulation. Prices were not made high to check consumption, 
nor were they made low to increase the volume of business and 
thus decrease cost of production. Apparently, as to the reaction 
of price on industry, prices were fixed with regard to produc- 
tion and supply and were not used as they might have been, 
as a dynamic factor in the molding of individual demand curves. 
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2. Results Obtained from the Price-Fixing Program 

The stimulation of production was one of the chief purposes 
in fixing prices. And this purpose was frequently realized. 
Ship timbers were secured in great quantities; manganese ore 
was developed in a way that would have seemed impossible a 
few years before; and supplies of quicksilver, copper, steel and 
crude oil sprang from the ground as if by magic. The magic 
was the lure of high profits which resulted from high prices. 
Indeed, it was relatively easy for the government to get results 
when the object was to stimulate production by high prices, and 
the greatest measure of success was secured in this way. 

The somewhat conflicting object of securing lower prices in 
order to prevent social unrest, profiteering efc., was not so easy 
to attain. Some substantial reductions were obtained, however, 
notably on wool, sugar, sulphuric acid and coal, all of which 
are important products from the point of view both of war muni- 
tions and of civilian cost of living. The price of flour, too, 
while higher than necessary, was by regulation made appreciably 
lower than it otherwise would have been. In the case of sugar, 
during 1916-17, and before government regulation, the price 
had risen greatly and beyond any justification by increased 
cost. The Tariff Commission found that the average proportion 
of the total output of sugar, which was produced at a profit, 
was about 87 percent. In 1916-17, however, the figure had 
increased to 99 percent. Then came price regulation, and the 
Commission found that the total output protected from loss by 
the Food Administration price was reduced to a little over 89 
percent. This was in spite of the fact that the same forces were 
at work in 1917-18 as had caused the rise in 1916-17. Although 
the Tariff Commission’s figures are not entirely conclusive, for 
the reason that there may have been a larger number of inefficient 
high-cost producers in the business in 1917-18 than in the pre- 
vious year, and that the companies in the two years were not 
identical, it seems fair, nevertheless, to conclude that consider- 
able results in the way of checking profiteering were secured in 
this case. 

On the whole, it is our well-considered opinion that profi- 
teering, while it existed in 1918, was appreciably less excessive 
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than in 1917,—a year of extraordinary profits. In part, this 
fact was due to increased costs and to adjustments in produc- 
tion and consumption; but in part—in the basic, controlled in- 
dustries—it was due to price regulation. The fixing of prices 
did not prevent or abolish profiteering; it somewhat moderated 
the evil. 

As to the reduction of the output of unessential products, 
we know of no case in which this was effectively accomplished 
by price regulation. Through control of priorities and the lure 
of cost-plus contracts in other fields the end was attained but 
not by reducing prices. 

There can be little doubt that price fixing helped to raise 
wages and to keep them up. Indeed, great anxiety was dis- 
played by the government lest wages might be reduced. The 
insidious cost-plus plan caused the rapid bidding-up of labor, 
and prices and rates were adjusted to the new wage levels. 
This sanctioned high wages. We have been unable to find any 
cases in which money wages were reduced or kept down. 

It would be hard to say how important a part the desire to 
stabilize industrial conditions played in the fixing of prices, but 
it is certain that this was one of the beneficial results. Ina 
period like that which attended the declaration of war by the 
United States, there are apt to be extreme reactions in the 


1 The following statement, compiled from Sen. Doc, No. 248, 65 Cong., 2 Sess., 
is believed to be fairly representative of the percentage of net earnings to invest- 


ment: 





ly S sal - 106 = a “ Ties”? 
Year | Co. Lumber | Oil Cos, Copper Coal Meat Packers 

| | Cos. | Cos. « 

| Cos. 

| | 

} fi en } 

| l 
1913 | a | _ — 11.7% —_ | 6.2— 7.3%° 
1914 | 2.8% Be 15 %* —- | = |-- 
1915 | 5.2% — — _— = A cigase slp 
1916 | 15.6% 5.2% — mf 20 ¢° a OF 
1917 | 24.9% 17.0% 21 %* 24.4% | 9go¥ 16.8-26.7 % 











*_-approximate. 
b_-margin per ton. 
*—Average for 1912-1914. 
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market, accompanied by all degrees of panic and speculation. 
The fixing of maximum prices may prevent extreme advances 
and thus avoid such violent reactions as took place in the com- 
mon zinc industry. In this industry it was found that in the 
latter part of 1917, no price regulation was required, for the 
reason that the market price was less than the cost of produc- 
tion, a condition that was the direct result of the extremely 
high prices which had prevailed a few months previously. The 
high prices had stimulated production to such an extent that 
the capacity was in excess of the quantity demanded, and ex- 
treme depression followed. When times are more normal, it 
may be satisfactory te allow price changes to work out adjust- 
ments between quantity demanded and output; but in such 
conditions as existed during the war, it is our opinion that the 
fixing of maximum prices, if wisely done, is beneficial. It 
seems clear that this conclusion is illustrated by the case of 
grade A zinc. Had the price not been fixed, there can be no 
question but that there would have been a rush to increase 
the output, with results which would have been similar in kind 
to those which occurred in the case of common spelter. We 
know of several companies which were considering going into 
the field but were deterred by the fact that a maximum price 
was fixed. Much the same may be said of zinc sheets and 
plates and of sulphuric acid. The lumber industry also would 
undoubtedly have undergone a condition of severe depression, 
had prices been allowed to take the course which the more 
short-sighted representatives of the industry desired them to 
take. 

Of course, the foregoing applies only to those cases in which 
the prices would have gone higher than the maximum fixed. 
It is undoubtedly true that in a few cases, at least, the fixing of 
a maximum price became the means by which prices were 
maintained at or near the maximum, which would otherwise 
have remained at lower levels, or at least, would have done so 
if effective competition had existed. In our opinion, this is true 
at least of crude petroleum and certain canned vegetables. 
Moreover, toward the close of the price-fixing period, the Price- 
Fixing Committee authorized copper producers to maintain a 
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price of 26 cents,—if they could,—a fact which probably served 
to delay somewhat the subsequent drop. 

Closely connected with the foregoing results was the moder- 
ation of social unrest, which the price-fixing program insured. 
While it is impossible to measure such a result, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the very fact that ‘“ something was being 
done” tended to allay the discontent and suspicion which ad- 
vances in prices and rumors of profiteering had caused to spring 
up in the public mind, and the real achievement made in moder- 
ating price advances in the case of such commodities as sugar, 
wool and coal, at least tended to offset the effect of apparently 
unchecked increases in the prices of cotton, shoes and meats. 
It may also be surmised that the degree of stabilization insured 
by the price-fixing program was an important factor in this 
regard. 

The foregoing results were, on the whole, direct, tangible and 
good. Certain other good results were tangible but incidental. 
For example, appreciable economies were secured in the distri- 
bution of several important commodities, notably coal. By a 
system of zoning, unnecessary transportation was avoided. 
Moreover, in the operation of railways much of the wastes 
through competition in service were eliminated, although it 
seems probable that at the same time the service deteriorated. 
Production was made more economical in several industries, as 
is illustrated by the saving of waste in threshing wheat and by 
the adoption of devices for recovering potash from the process 
of making Portland cement. 

One of the chief incidental advantages was the introduction 
of cost-accounting methods in numerous industries. When it 
became necessary to base prices or profits upon an exact knowl- 
edge of the cost of production, the much vaunted efficiency of 
American business was frequently put in a bad light. The 
Federal Trade Commission found that in few industries was it 
possible to ascertain exact costs, except by long and difficult 
labor. The lumber industry furnishes a good example of one 
which took advantage of the situation to encourage the intro- 
duction of cost-accounting methods. To the extent that Amer- 
ican business men were induced to ascertain their costs more 
efficiently by the war, a notably good result was secured. 
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Certain intangible advantages may be mentioned here, al- 
though it is impossible to measure them. Among the chief of 
these was the introduction of a spirit of practical patriotism. 
The business men of the nation were forced to partake in what 
may be called ‘“ social team work”’, and at least to act as though 
they were taking a social point of view. Common dangers, 
common wants, common regulations, inducing common action, 
were bound to bear fruit. This found expression in the regu- 
lations adopted by the various administrative bodies at Wash- 
ington, such as zone prices and distribution, the stimulation of 
production according to needs, the checking of production of 
things not necessary (¢. g., alcohol), the recognition of the 
principle of a “living wage”, the prevention of speculation, 
hoarding, undesirable reselling efc. and the equalization of sup- 
ply (¢. g., sugar). To the extent that the adoption of these 
measures resulted in a real education of those affected, great 
permanent good was accomplished. 

It must be observed, however, that the regulations just re- 
ferred to were sometimes warped by the acts of the officials 
who enforced them and were not infrequently evaded. More- 
over, they were to some extent offset by the stimulus given to 
organizations for private gain. One of the most notable results 
of war-time conditions, which was encouraged by price regula- 
tion, was the rapid growth of labor organizations, farmers’ 
organizations and business associations. However desirable 
these may have been for some purposes, it would have been 
better if they had had a more normal growth. Under war 
conditions, too, the trade associations were able to go to great 
lengths in restricting competition and controlling prices. The 
result of this has been the establishment of a gild-like organiza- 
tion of industry which may utterly change the competitive 
system. Hardly an industry of any importance can be named 
in which an association was not either created or strengthened 
as a result of the price-fixing activities of the government, and 
in bargaining with the price-fixing agencies selfish interests 
were frequently aroused and made effective. By inducing 
clashes between the interests of particular industries and those 
of the government, forces tending toward social solidarity were, 


in part, counteracted. 
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Moreover, several infant industries were created with the re- 
sult that selfish interests were called into play. The war stimu- 
lated such industries as those concerned with manganese, 
chrome, magnesite, tungsten and potash, some of which are now 
insisting upon protection by the government. The attitude of 
wheat and cotton farmers, too, has not been an entirely healthy 
one. 

These forces tending to counteract social solidarity suggest 
some of the bad results of price regulation. Probably first 
among these should be mentioned the perversion of the forces 
which determine the margin of production, with the result that 
the weeding-out process in industry was seriously retarded. In 
several important industries the marginal cost, upon which 
the price was based, was the cost of an inefficient concern; 
and prices were fixed so high that concerns which under nor- 
mal conditions, could not have survived competition, were en- 
couraged. Moreover, the unnecessary utilization of inferior 
supplies of raw materials and inefficient means of production, 
was made possible. In the copper and lumber industries, not 
only were high-cost mines and mills protected, but they were 
enabled to take advantage of the situation by exploiting low- 
grade ores and inferior tracts of timber. And cases were not 
rare in which companies resorted to inferior sources of supply 
in order to show high costs. At best, price fixing tends to take 
costs for granted and to prevent that struggle for survival among 
different methods and sources of supply which is so important 
in leading to efficiency in production. A more perfect price- 
regulating mechanism might have minimized this tendency, 
but to some extent it is an evil inherent in any price regulation. 

Another bad result of price fixing was over-capitalization. 
This would necessarily have attended the advance in prices 
caused by inflation. The point, however, is that by fixing 
prices under such conditions, there was a tendency to recog- 
nize and perpetuate over-capitalization, a tendency further en- 
couraged by rulings of the Treasury Department which recog- 
nized appreciated values set up for such assets as ore and timber. 
In our judgment, when the volume of the circulating medium 
or the value of the standard money unit comes to be reduced, 
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this evil result of price fixing, by making readjustment difficult, 
will be apt to cause an industrial strain and perhaps even a 
severe crisis. 

In some cases, price fixing resulted in such lack of economy 
that the average price paid by the government was probably 
higher than would otherwise have been the case. The adoption 
of the “ cost-plus” idea, by eliminating risk from the producers’ 
calculations, promoted inefficiency. Unnecessarily high wages 
made for labor inefficiency. Price fixing was used to sanction 
non-competitive prices at higher levels than conditions of de- 
mand and supply would have warranted. The manufacturers of 
cement, for instance, came before the Price-Fixing Committee 
with extravagant claims based on cost figures. Nor were they 
the only ones. In such cases the tendency was to “ split the 
difference”. It was common for associations and committees 
representing them to line up in demanding a certain price and 
then to maintain the price sanctioned by the price-fixing 
agencies. 

It is probable that discriminations were involuntarily made 
among different industries. Indeed, it would be strange if there 
had not been some results of this sort, for no body of men can 
be sufficiently wise and well informed to prevent their holding 
some prices down to lower levels than others, especially in the 
face of the operation of a general force like that of inflation. 

Of course, evasion of price-fixing regulations reduced some- 
what both the good and the evil results. Professor Warren, of 
Cornell University, who has studied the price fixing of grain and 
grain products, maintains that such regulation was ineffective 
in many cases and that by combination sales and by mixing 
with other feeds, a price higher than that fixed was often 
charged. Certainly the control of flour prices by the Food 
Administration through the regulation of margins, was partly 
ineffective ; and the provision for limiting the profits of the big 
meat packers to 9 per cent. proved entirely futile, their profits 
being over 20 per cent. on investment in 1917 and a similar 
percentage in 1918. On other commodities, sales were made 
to individuals, who falsely claimed to be government contrac- 
tors, and frequently when the price was fixed for the govern- 
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ment only, a virtual evasion was accomplished through sales at 
the unregulated public prices to persons who were indirectly 
producing for the government. 

At the end of the war, it became apparent that in not a few 
important cases prices had been fixed at levels which were 
higher than was necessary. It is a striking fact that in the 
arguments published by the Industrial Board, Mr. Redfield 
sanctioned the conclusion that prices during the war had been, 
on the whole, “fixed” at too high a level. Certainly this opin- 
ion was heartily agreed to by the Railway Administration—at 
least in the case of steel products. It became apparent that 
costs and scarcity had both been exaggerated, while on the 
other hand, over-zealous or over-cautious government officials 
had made unnecessarily large purchases. There was much 
concern in some quarters about a probable drop in prices, and 
steps were taken to prevent it. The Copper Producers’ Com- 
mittee appeared at Washington and asked for protection. The 
Iron and Steel Institute requested a continuation of price regu- 
lation. In fact, on November 15, 1918, an agreement was 
made between the copper producers and the War Industries 
Board, which amounted to saying that the government would 
continue to pay 26 cents per pound for the copper for which it 
had contracted, and that it would sanction the continuation of 
the prevailing understanding among the producers, according 
to which they might concertedly demand 26 cents per pound. 

Other illustrations of the situation may be mentioned as fol- 
lows: In November, the committee on cotton distribution or- 
dered that there should be no short selling in the cotton 
exchanges at New York and New Orleans. In December, the 
War Department announced that army stocks of materials 
would be sold gradually, so as not to break the market. Early 
in 1919, it became apparent not only that there had been no 
scarcity of tin in the United States when the Inter-Allied Tin 
Control became effective, but that there was a large surplus. 
The manganese ore price proved to be so high that the market 
became over-stocked in the latter part of 1918, and buyers re- 
fused to consider offerings at the established prices. As has 
been pointed out in an earlier article of this series, it proved 
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difficult to keep up the prices on various cottonseed oil pro- 
ducts. Partly as a result of the open winter of 1917-18, it was 
found that in the fall of 1918 there was a surplus of coal, and 
the mines were called upon for light production. Even in the 
case of steel, there was, as a matter of fact, a good supply, and 
at the end of the war neither the railways nor the mines had to 
rush into the market for large quantities. It seems that those 
in charge of the shipbuilding program and of the ordering of 
steel for the Navy and for France, constantly insisted on steel 
shipments much in excess of current needs, which resulted in 
an accumulation of that product. 

It cannot be denied that it was well to play safe and to allow 
for a possible continuation of the war. Also, by economical 
methods, considerable savings in consumption were effected. 
Nevertheless, it is our conclusion that the prices of several im- 
portant regulated commodities were probably somewhat too 
high at the time the armistice was signed. It may be that the 
Engineering and Mining Fournal put the matter too strongly 
when it said, “ Junior officials, without any thoughtful estimates 
of military consumption, bought recklessly of goods produced 
by labor at a fantastic wage scale” (Feb. 1, 1919) and that the 
armistice found the United States overbought in nearly every 
commodity. While.there was probably something of this sort, 
we would emphasize, as the seat of the trouble, the fact that in 
fixing prices inefficient producers were kept alive by accepting 
an unduly high marginal cost. 


3. Criticism of the Chief Price-Fixing Agencies 


The work of the Price-Fixing Committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board was in the main a “trading proposition”. While 
considerable pressure could be, and in some cases was, brought 
to bear upon an industry, there was generally an effort to reach 
an agreement, in which considerable bargaining was used. The 
Price-Fixing Committee knew that the government must depend 
upon the cooperation of the industry in order to prevent evasion 
and to secure the service which was so important. The industry 
knew that the Price-Fixing Committee had great power through 
control of priorities and of public opinion. Various factors 
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affected the situation as the different bargains were driven. 
Sometimes a particular government department, such as the 
Navy, was immediately interested in securing a lower price, and 
then the tendency was for the Price-Fixing Committee to drive 
a sharper bargain. If there was considerable public interest in 
the price, the article concerned being of wide, general use, the 
same tendency existed. If the quantity involved was small, no 
great part of the total output being concerned, it was easy to 
reach an agreement, and in such cases concessions were some- 
times made to the government, while in others, possibly the 
government did not make so careful an investigation or attempt 
to ascertain accurately the lowest possible price. One of the 
most important factors in the bargaining was the degree of or- 
ganization of the producers. Those industries which presented 
their cases before the Price-Fixing Committee through a well 
organized committee, or even a single individual, were apt to 
secure better results from their point of view. This is well 
illustrated by the fact that the Southern Pine Association 
secured prices which were not so close to cost as were those 
secured by the relatively unorganized representatives of the 
western logging and lumber companies. Finally, the practica- 
bility of commandeering the plants of the producers played an 
important part. When the Price-Fixing Committee knew that 
there were thousands of small plants, it felt that its dependence 
upon the good will and cooperation of the industry was greater 
than in other cases where government operation was more prac- 
ticable. An extreme illustration of this occurred in the re- 
luctance of the Price-Fixing Committee to take up the matter 
of wholesale and retail prices on such commodities as lumber. 

A large part of the work of the Price-Fixing Committee of the 
War Industries Board was in effect equivalent to giving repre- 
sentatives of the industry concerned considerable authority to 
get together and agree upon a price which would insure profit to 
most of the producers. A maximum price was named, and 
those engaged in the industry then lined up and charged the 
maximum price. Witness the situation in copper, cement and 
steel. 
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Naturally enough, with this condition of bargaining and 
“ agreed’ maximum prices, the prices of certain things were 
fixed too high. This sometimes occurred for the reason that 
the price was named as a mere maximum, while in reality it 
was also a minimum. But the chief trouble was that the mar- 
ginal cost was too liberally construed. Generally it included 
large salaries for officers and directors (containing an element 
of profit), as well as liberal allowances for the replacement of 
raw materials owned on the basis of market value. Generally, 
too, the risk of loss was largely removed by the price-fixing 
operation,—aside from an uncertain future element owing to 
doubt as to the duration of the war. Above all, a profit was 
allowed to the marginal company, for there was added to the 
marginal cost an allowance of 10 per cent. on investment, con- 
siderably more than interest. A marginal company, under 
competition, gets no differential profit; the efficiency differential 
is secured by low-cost companies only. To add to all this, the 
10 per cent. allowance was generally figured on a capital invest- 
ment which was in excess of the true net investment. Indeed, 
the investment was not determined at all in some cases. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that prices were fixed at too high a level. 
This found expression in the utilization of inferior natural re- 
sources by many companies. 

Surely there is some limit to the justification of profits on the 
ground of marginal cost. Take any case in which there is 
known to be profiteering. If no limit is to be placed upon mar- 
ginal cost, it would only be necessary to start up some extremely 
inefficient plant in order to obscure the whole situation. Good 
work was done by the Price-Fixing Committee in eliminating 
from consideration abnormal plants or companies, but in our 
judgment not enough of this was done. In determining the 
margin, the proportion of the total product produced at a cost 
above the marginal cost should be considered, together with 
the history and efficiency of such submarginal operations and 
also the possibility of securing the total necessary supply from 
supramarginal companies. In a word, the agencies acting for 
the government should have exhausted every effort to secure 
as much as possible of the necessary supply from low-cost 
companies and to that end should have brought more pressure 
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to bear by refusing to consider small high-cost companies 
and by demanding the maximum output from low-cost com- 
panies. 

The policy of ‘stabilizing 
vicious idea of “ keeping business as usual’’, tended to keep the 
inefficient alive, thus guaranteeing higher and higher differentials 
in industries which required no stimulation, (e.g. lumber and 
cement). This made the consumer carry the burden of the 
overhead expenses of unnecessary plants and prevented the 
concentration of the factors of production at points where they 
would be most effective. 

The failure of regulation to hold prices to a closer relation to 
cost, enabled the accumulation of enormous surpluses or re- 
serves in the hands of powerful low-cost companies. These 
they can use to tide over lean years during which weaker com- 
panies will fail. It would possibly have been a kinder and more 
wholesome policy to have used the knife more freely. 

A large part of the activity of the business men who repre- 
sented the War Industries Board in its price control, was un- 
consciously directed toward protecting the industry against what 
they believed to be drastic regulation and demoralization. Im- 
mediately upon the signing ef the armistice, these men felt 
greatly relieved and proceeded to various points on the coast 
of Florida. This helps to explain why the Industries Board 
disbanded so promptly without taking steps to regulate prices 
during the transition period. One cannot but wonder why, if 
price regulation was regarded as a good thing and had been 
well done, it should have been dropped so incontinently. The 
period of transition to peace was a delicate one in which the 
stabilization of prices was desirable. The conditions existing 
in October, November and December, 1918, were as much war 
conditions as those which had existed in July, August and Sep- 
tember. Why, then, did the War Industries Board practically 
cease to function? 

We shall not undertake to criticise the work of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration on coal prices further than to say that in our judg- 
ment, the chief error lay in the precipitous attempt to fix prices 
at the beginning without sufficiently detailed information as to 
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cost. This resulted in fixing uniform prices for large areas 
within which conditions differed widely. As time went on the 
work was more and more carefully done. A few words should 
be said, however, concerning the work of the Oil Division of the 
Fuel Administration. This furnished an illustration of unusu- 
ally close cooperation between the industry and the government, 
and its operations were controlled by men who were personally 
interested in the industry. Certainly, its work was effective in 
securing the needed supply of products, which was the chief 
end to be accomplished. It is a fair question, however, whether 
the same quantity of oil could not have been secured at less cost 
to the government and the people. The last advance in crude 
oil prices was, in our opinion, entirely uncalled for, and this 
opinion is shared by many oil producers. Indeed, the advance 
was not made as large as that which the Oil Division had orig- 
inally intended. The principal factor in oil scarcity was not the 
price but a shortage in equipment and transportation. It is our 
opinion also that the figures given out by the Oil Division did 
not always convey a correct impression. For example, the 
same argument for “ gasless Sundays” that was made in 1918 
could have been made in any year from 1914 to date, as it is 
always the case that surplus stocks of gasoline are accumulated 
from December to April, and that such stocks thereafter decline 
until the fall months, when the refineries run practically from 
hand to mouth. Moreover, it is doubtful if the figures showing 
a great decrease in crude oil storage after June, 1918, can be 
justified, a sudden decrease of approximately three million bar- 
rels being indicated which cannot be explained by the export 
figures. Finally, the public was led to believe that the stationary 
price of gasoline was an achievement, while as a matter of fact, 
to hold gasoline prices up at the same time that the prices of 
fuel oil and lubricating oil were greatly increased, was virtually 
equivalent to advancing the price of gasoline. The oil industry, 
with the exception of cotton, was the one great basic industry 
of the country for which there was virtually no price regulation. 
This was the achievement! 

With regard to the Food Administration, it must be said in 
advance that the problem was peculiarly difficult, as it involved 
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prices to the consumer, and almost every case was one in which 
there were substitutes. Nevertheless, as long as the attempt 
was made, it must be judged, and it is a fact that the Food Ad- 
ministration’s price regulation illustrates too many of the evils 
of the so-called “ cost-plus basis”. The attempt was made to 
regulate margins, and, especially as fixed margins were named, 
much manipulation of accounts was invited. Little was done, 
however, to determine costs. The object was, largely, to im- 
press the public and to allay social unrest. Prices were agreed 
upon at conferences between groups of interrelated industries 
and were fixed on a rough and ready basis, dependence being 
placed upon what had been the usual return in the past. Any 
one will look into the results of price regulation in the case of 
flour and canned goods (vegetables, fruits and milk) will find 
how unsatisfactory the results were. In the case of canned 
milk, for example, the price of raw milk was not fixed. Manu- 
facturing costs were not checked. At one time, as high as 50 
cents per case of “talls” was allowed. The price of interre- 
lated products was not controlled, as a result of which cheese 
makers could not afford to pay the price for milk that the con- 
densers could pay. 

On the whole, it may be said that price fixing in the United 
States suffered from the lack of a program. No adequate study 
was made of interrelations between commodities or of the var- 
ious complicated factors affecting demand and supply. No 
general principles were formulated. Too frequently, each step 
was taken up as a separate proposition. Much trouble would 
have been saved by a better understanding among the different 
price-fixing agencies and by the adoption of certain broad funda- 
mental principles, such as the basis for determining marginal cost 
(‘‘the bulk line figure” ) and the basis for determining investment. 

There should have been a general board of strategy to super- 
vise the entire price-fixing program and to codrdinate it with 
the government’s fiscal arrangements and with the various steps 
taken to control production and consumption through priorities 
and rationing. Some progress was made in this direction, as 
has been pointed out in a preceding installment of this article.’ 


1 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, vol. xxxiv, pp. 115-118. 
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But it remains true that the price-fixing operations were not 
sufficiently correlated with taxation and borrowing (inflation) 
on the one hand, and with rationing and priorities on the 
other. The price of eggs e. g. was regulated without regard to 
the price of hen feed, with the result that hens were slaughtered. 
The price of wheat was fixed without fixing the price of other 
grain substitutes therefor. The price of coal was fixed, but 
not of fuel oil; of cottonseed, but not of cotton,—while a dif- 
ferent body, actuated by different motives, fixed the price of 
cotton linters. After all, price fixing, control of production 
and consumption, taxation, and government borrowing, all are 
concerned with price, and all affect the adjustment of labor 
and capital, saving and the distribution of wealth. The lower 
the price and profits, for example, the less the inflation re- 
quired, while not only is the source of income taxes reduced, 
but also the need for such taxes. 

As a result of not codrdinating price regulation with taxation 
policy, conflicting purposes were allowed to function, loose 
methods were encouraged, and prices were not so carefully fixed, 
nor taxes so carefully applied, as would have been the case had 
the two matters been considered together. This fact is con- 
cretely illustrated by the virtual clash between the “ cost-finding ”’ 
principles of the Federal Trade Commission and the rulings of 
the Internal Revenue Department with regard to the determina- 
tion of investment. The lack of codrdination between price 
regulation and the control of demand and supply is illustrated 
by the fact that prices were sometimes raised unnecessarily 
when the real need was for priority (e. g, oil) ; and, in the case 
of cement, prices were actually raised to keep plants alive, while 
at the same time the output of the industry was curtailed by a 
reduction in the coal allowance. When the whole price-fixing 
and industrial-control “‘ program” is regarded as it should be, 
that is as a national policy, it becomes apparent that it was 
highly opportunistic. While intimidating some to observe re- 
tail grocery prices and to buy liberty bonds, while compelling 
some to live up to the rationing regulations concerning sugar 
and flour or to sell at prices carefully fixed on the basis of cost, 
the government was appealing to others on the score of patriot- 
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ism and was virtually bribing still others through high profits 
and was facilitating the whole scheme by the dangerous expedi- 
ent of continual inflation. 

4. Conclusion 

It is our conclusion that price fixing is, in war time, a neces- 
sary evil. 

In the first place it is necessary. The chief grounds of 
necessity, some of which did not have much influence if 
any, were as follows: (1) To replace competition where 
this force disappears or becomes abnormal. Unified govern- 
ment buying increases the field of monopoly, and conditions of 
ignorance and panic make a reliance upon the forces of demand 
and supply in many cases impracticable; (2) To serve as part 
of a system of control of demand and supply. The use of 
priorities, rationing e¢c., causes changes in demand and supply 
forces which require an appropriate adjustment in prices; (3) 
Price fixing in the shape of a guaranteed price is necessary in 
some cases to insure the adequate production of needed com- 
modities; (4) Price fixing may be used to advantage for the 
purpose of stabilizing markets when such markets would other- 
wise take on a “ run-away”’ condition. 

Nevertheless, price fixing even when necessary in time of 
war, is an evil or at least has its evil side. Any price fixing is 
bad in the sense that some of the advantages of free competi- 
tion are abandoned, the most notable loss being that of the 
“weeding out” process which attends competition. As a re- 
sult, there is no guarantee that the margin of production will be 
economically determined. The adjustments required among 
different industries are also sure to involve some which are dis- 
criminatory in character. 

The evils of price fixing may, in our opinion, be reduced to 
such a minimum that z” war time the advantages gained thereby 
outweigh the disadvantages. On the whole, it is our opinion 
that such was the case in the United States, but that the balance 
in favor of the price fixing was, on account of the way in which 
it was done, much slighter than it should have been. 


LEWIS H. HANEY. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 











HOW MASSACHUSETTS ADOPTED THE INITIATIVE 
AND REFERENDUM 


I 


GITATION in favor of the initiative and referendum 
A began to make headway in Massachusetts in the early 
nineties and secured the indorsement of a Republican 
governor. But repeated attempts to obtain from the legisla- 
ture the passage of a resolution for submitting to the people a 
direct-legislation amendment met with discouragingly adverse 
majorities. 

After years of disappointment, a flank movetent was re- 
sorted to. Abandoning for the time their campaign for out- 
and-out direct legislation, the advocates of the initiative and 
referendum for several years concentrated their forces upon an 
attempt to enact a ‘“ public opinion” law, under which, upon 
petition of a certain number of voters, specific questions of 
public policy might be submitted to the people at the state 
election, the supposition being that their yes or mo verdict would 
have weight as an instruction to the senators and representatives 
in the Jegislature. There was little enthusiasm for the succes- 
sive public-opinion bills; they fell far short of what their spon- 
sors were really seeking, while their opponents not only assailed 
the theory upon which they were grounded but easily exposed 
the tallacy involved in the claim that such laws would restore 
the traditional practice of instructing representatives,—as if a 
random majority vote from all over the commonwealth were 
the same thing as a specific instruction to a representative 
passed after debate in his presence at the very town meeting 
before which he was standing for election. 

In 1913, however, a public opinion law was passed which 
eliminated that objection. It provided that on petition of a 
certain number of voters in a given district a question of public 
policy might be submitted to the voters of that district, but no 
vote under this law was to be regarded as an “ instruction” un- 
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less an affirmative answer was given by a majority of the entire 
number who voted at that election. Advantage was at once 
taken of this law to secure votings on the question of submit- 
ting to the people a direct-legislation amendment. In 1916, 
that question appeared upon the ballot in 37 districts; and in 
every one of them a majority of those who voted upen it was 
recorded in favor of submitting the amendment, but in only 
9 districts did the yes vote outweigh the aggregate of the no 
votes and the blanks. In consequence, only 9 out of the 37 
legislators then elected were “‘ instructed”. 

Meantime, in 1912, the legislature had initiated a constitu- 
tional amendment “‘ to authorize the referendum by vote of the 
general court”. Passed a second time by the legislature of the 
following year, it was ratified as a part of the constitution, 
November 4, 1913. But this measure was more popular in 
title than in effect, for the people’s verdict could be invoked 
only by the legislature, a party in interest, whose members 
might add a referendum clause to a dubious measure quite as 
much from a desire to dodge responsibility as from a belief that 
such action would serve the public interest. 

Heartened by the progress which direct legislation was mak- 
ing in other states, its advocates renewed their efforts in Massa- 
chusetts. But again they shifted their plan of campaign. Since 
the legislature had proved persistently hostile to their proposal, 
they now launched a movement for the calling of a convention 
to revise the constitution. 

Here there was some basis for a popular appeal. Alone 
among the constitutions of the older states, that venerable insti- 
tution of government, adopted in 1780, had never undergone 
revision. Patched up by 44 amendments—several of them 
annulling previous changes—it still stood as the fundamental 
law of one of the most populous, wealthy and thoroughly indus- 
trialized states of the Union. That administration or legislation 
in Massachusetts was less progressive than in other states, either 
in general or in detail, was not convincingly set forth. But the 
anomaly of an unrevised eighteenth-century constitution still 
persisting as the fundamental law of a twentieth-century state 
was stressed with such effect by the direct-legislationists (who 
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had come to believe that their heart’s desire could be most 
quickly attained if their specific claim were merged in the gen- 
eral demand for a revision of the constitution) that the legisla- 
ture of 1916 submitted to the people the question whether or 
not a constitutional convention should be held with the result 
that a vote of 217,293, to 120,979 was given in favor of 
calling such a convention." 

Forthwith it became evident where the clamor for a consti- 
tutional convention had originated. From the inner circle of 
the interpreters of the people’s wish and will, from the “ Union 
for a Progressive Constitution’, there came forth ‘‘ The Massa- 
chusetts Plan”. This modest title was commandeered to intro- 
duce not a general programme for modernizing the venerable 
Massachusetts constitution, but a greatly elaborated draft of the 
proposed initiative and referendum amendment. It is doubtful 
if any other campaign for the election of such a convention was 
ever fought so exclusively upon a single issue. That sole issue 
in fact, was the “I. and R.’, and no sooner was a man’s name 
broached as a possible candidate than he was promptly challen- 
ged to endorse the “ Massachusetts Plan”. Any demurring on 
his part made him an object of suspicion. Men of long, dis- 
tinguished and effective public service, who accepted candidacy 
for the convention with the expectation of voting for some form. 
of initiative and referendum, on refusing to swallow this ‘‘ Mass- 
achusetts Plan’”’ whole, were heckled in public meetings and 
in the press as hide-bound reactionaries and servants of the 
“interests ”’. 

The scheme of representation called for a convention of 320 
delegates,—one from each representative district, four from 


1 During the debate in the convention it was declared: ‘‘ This convention is here 
for the simple reason that the legislature has refused to accept the initiative and ref- 
erendum itself. Except for this, and for the determination of half a dozen men—I 
might also say, of one man—that this new political machine shall be set up in 
Massachusetts, whether we need it or not and whether the people want it or not, 
this convention never would have been assembled. If we assume that every man 
who voted for the convention wants the initiative and referendum—an extravagant 
assumption since it is known that other interests joined in the call for it—they were 
but a third of those who voted at the election, and much less than a third of the 


qualified voters. ’’ 
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each congressional district and 16 delegates-at-large from the 
entire commonwealth. Not a local district escaped scrutiny 
and the attempt to secure an I. and R. pledge from each candi- 
date. The campaigning was least heated in regard to the del- 
egates for the congressional districts, for here ‘‘ blocks of four” 
were formed, and the election of the group identified with the 
preponderant party was almost a foregone conclusion. The 
real fight came over the delegates-at-large. For these 16 places 
there appeared upon the ballot the names of 32 candidates 
arranged alphabetically,—presenting a preposterous task to the 
voter who had forgotten to bring his “cram” in his pocket. 
Fortunate was the candidate whose name began with A, B 
or C. For weeks each candidate-at-large had been eagerly 
quizzed as to his stand on the I. and R., and the defeat of cer- 
tain men (notably President Lowell of Harvard University, than 
whom Massachusetts possesses no more profound student of 
comparative government, and Moorfield Storey, dean of the 
Massachusetts bar) is doubtless to be explained by the fact 
that they were denounced as not sound in the I. and R. faith 
as embodied in the “ Massachusetts Plan”. 

The election resulted in a convention, a majority of whose 
320 members were claimed by the Union for a Progressive 
Constitution as pledged to vote for the “ Massachusetts Plan”, 
and the actual voting, six months later, after many weeks of 
debate, came near justifying the charge that the majority of the 
convention’s members had been “ hand-picked”. 

Two months before the convention assembled the United 
States had entered the Great War. This brought about a sit- 
uation wholly unforeseen at the time when the people had 
approved the calling of the convention. It made inevitable 
such distraction on the part of the delegates and preoccupation 
on the part of the public that the work of the convention was 
not likely to get the attention from within and the criticism 
from without which was to be desired. Some of its own mem- 
bers urged that the convention adjourn until its work could be 
undertaken under more promising conditions; but it was de- 
cided that it should stick to its task. 
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It soon became evident that that task could not be completed 
in a session of a few weeks, for a great variety of proposals 
were presented for consideration. While the I. and R. was the 
dominant issue, it was also the one which required the most 
deliberate study and which was sure to call forth the most 
protracted debate. The only other measure which rivaled the 
I. and R. in the heated controversy which it engendered, al- 
though not in the intricacy of its subject matter, was the so- 
called anti-sectarian or anti-aid amendment. This project was 
referred to a very capable committee, whose report so impressed 
the convention that, after a brief but earnest debate, they 
approved the committee’s resolution. As the time of the state 
election was approaching, the convention decided to submit to 
the people the anti-aid amendment and two minor measures, 
and then settle down to the long pull on the I. and R..’ 

The several proposals relating to direct legislation were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Initiative and Referendum, a repre- 
sentative committee of fifteen, containing some of the ablest 
men of the convention. Its deliberations continued for a little 
overamonth. Despite the dominance of this issue in the ante- 
convention campaign, the hearings before the committee gave 
no evidence of widespread or insistent interest. The largest 
attendance—less than 30 at the opening hearing—dwindled to 
a mere handful of devotees of long standing. On July 23, the 
committee reported to the convention the I. and R. amend- 
ment. It was the ‘“‘ Massachusetts Plan”, changed in only a 
few phrases, the most important being in increases in the num- 
ber of signatures required on initiative and referendum peti- 
tions,—increases which were later cut down. 

Upon the other divisive measure, the anti-aid amendment, 
by patient and candid discussion the committee achieved what 
had been thought impossible, a unanimous report, which the 
convention adopted. But in the case of the I. and R., the 
committee was able to render no such service in clarifying the 
thought of the delegates. For the majority report presented 
by eight was offset by the report of an irreconcilable minority 


1 These three amendments, the first installment of the convention’s work, were all 
ratified by the people, November 6, 1917. 
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of seven! So the real debate and the shaping of the measure 
took place on the floor of the convention. 

After the committee-of-the-whole, having discussed the 
amendment for some six weeks, had been discharged from 
further consideration of it, debate was carried on for two 
months longer in the convention itself. The advocates of the 
measure strove earnestly to secure its approval in time to send 
it to the voters at the November election, but in vain. Six 
drafts of the proposal came under consideration. On 45 days 
there was debate upon it, ending with its final approval, No- 
vember 28,1917. Having at last disposed of this measure 
which for many weeks had practically stalled progress on all 
other proposals, the convention adjourned to meet the follow- 
ing summer. At that later session 18 amendments of rela- 
tively minor interest were approved for submission to the 
voters. 

The chief sponsor for the amendment was the reputed author 
of the “‘ Massachusetts Plan”. As a Republican he had seen 
years of service in the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
and had for three years served effectively as its speaker ( 1909— 
1911). Since leaving that position, he had been a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Congress upon a low-tariff 
platform of his own, which seemed not to appeal to his dis- 
trict. Later he had become a leader of the Progressives. For 
many years he had been a resident and responsible office- 
holder of Brookline, that unique and palatial “‘bed-room of 
Boston ”’, which is reputed to have the highest per capita wealth 
of any political unit in the world, but which—despite the facts 
that its population is nearly 35,000 and that its area constitutes 
a narrow “ peninsula”, thrust into the city of Boston—still re- 
tains its town-meeting form of government. A man of wealth 
and leisure, year after year reélected to office in Brookline, 
where the great majority joyfully acquiesce in the rule of the 
few as long as the taxes are kept low, is not without political 
experience which should reveal the possibilities of the I. and R. 
His most prominent associate in the debates was a brilliant 
member of the Massachusetts bar, reputed one of the ablest 
cross-examiners and jury lawyers in the commonwealth. These 
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men and their followers laid stress upon the rigidity of the 
Massachusetts constitution and the conservatism of the legisla- 
ture, but were silent when challenged to name a single genuinely 
popular demand which the legislature had persistently refused 
to grant. They made vague and unconvincing charges of cor- 
porations’ influence in the holding up or defeating of legislation 
and waxed eloquent over their opponents’ alleged “ distrust of 
the people”, in hesitating to accept the ‘“‘ Massachusetts Plan ’”’. 

It was questionable judgment on the part of the opponents of 
the I.and R. which led them at first to accord the leadership of 
their forces to an eminent corporation lawyer. No implication 
is here intended as to the sincerity of the convictions which he 
eloquently expressed upon the floor of the convention, but at 
a time when “distrust of the people” was the chief offense 
alleged against the existing law-making system, the assumption 
of the réle of its chief defender by a man best known as the 
resourceful counsel for some of the New England “ trusts” 
which had figured most prominently as defendants in the state 
and federal courts, was little likely to win votes for the 
conservatives, whether among hesitating members of the con- 
vention or among the voters at large. His associate who usu- 
ally represented the minority of the committee in the conven- 
tion’s debates was a clear-headed college professor. 

Opponents were estopped from assailing the referendum 
as a perilous innovation by the fact that six times between 1776 
and 1780 questions of the utmost moment were submitted to 
the voters of the entire commonwealth. It was by a genuine 
referendum that the draft constitution of 1778 was rejected 
and by another that the venerated constitution of 1780 was 
ratified, thus giving to the world the first popularly ratified 
constitution. By referendum every one of its 44 amendments 
had been submitted to. the people for their approval. The 
opponents of this measure, therefore, directed their attack at 
the ease with which signatures to petitions might be secured 
by those who could pay for canvassers and advertising and at 
the disorganization which would be caused by the holding-up 
of ordinary legislation at the challenge of the few. Their 
heaviest fire, however, was reserved for the initiative. ‘ Bol- 
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shevism ” was a term not available 15 months ago, but what it 
now connotes was held before the convention as the result to 
be anticipated from the adoption of the initiative under the 
conditions provided by the proposed amendment. 

In the pamphlet, in enormous editions of which the ‘“‘ Massa- 
chusetts Plan” was put before the public and the prospective 
members of the convention, specific warning was given against 
seven ‘‘ jokers”, any or al! of which the opponents of direct 
legislation might seek to engraft upon the measure. The fact is 
that the ‘“‘ Massachusetts Plan” did undergo a good deal of 
“perfecting by its foes”, until its chief sponsor declared that 
it had been so “cut, mutilated, stabbed in the back, that if it 
were further amended, it would not be worth its paper!” 

In preparing the Bulletin on the Initiative and Referendum 
for the use of the members of the constitutional convention, 
the present writer had occasion to make a somewhat careful 
study of the constitutional and statutory provisions relating to 
the initiative and referendum in every state of the Union where 
they are in force. With the possible exception of Ohio, no 
other state has put into its constitution such an elaborated 
scheme for direct legislation. Several of its features are unique; 
experience with them will deserve careful study. 

It may be doubted whether at the time when it was framed 
there was any other state of the Union where the need of an 
initiative and referendum amendment as to ordinary laws was 
less imperative. The Massachusetts legislature not only had 
annual sessions but was annually elected, so that the people’s 
encouragement or resentment could be promptly signified to 
their representatives, and an unpopular law could hardly get on 
the statute book before it could be made to figure in the next 
election campaign. Moreover, the procedure of introducing 
bills into the legislature interposed no obstacle to any desired 
measure, and, once introduced, it had to be referred to a com- 
mittee, and the committee had to report it back to the legisla- 
ture.* Nor did the advocates of the I. and R., in the conven- 


1In the first seven days of the session of 1919, there have been presented 1304 
petitions and bills calling for action by the legislature ! 
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tion or in the press, succeed in making a convincing exhibit of 
popular measures which had been smothered or seriously de- 
layed by the legislature, as compared with the advance of legis- 
lation in other states. 


II 


In the following analysis of the new amendment no attempt 
is made to present all its details. Only its more significant 
features need claim our attention. 

The first serious modification which the ‘ Massachusetts 
Plan” underwent at the hands of the convention was the ex- 
tension given to the list of matters, measures relating to which 
are excluded from proposal by initiative petition. In particular, 
the debate showed grave apprehension that the free exercise 
of religion or the stability of the judiciary might be menaced. 
Hence, it was finally provided that ‘“‘no measure that relates to 
religion, religious practices or religious institutions; or to the 
appointment, qualification, tenure, removal, recall or compen- 
sation of judges; or to the reversal of a judicial decision; or to 
the powers, creation or abolition of courts”, could be proposed 
by initiative petition. The same prohibition was extended to 
local legislation and to specific appropriations from the state 
treasury. (How effective these exclusions may prove will be 
discussed later.) Next to receive special guaranties was a 
long list of civil rights. A special section was given to a pro- 
vision to secure exclusion from the initiative process for one of 
the other amendments submitted to the voters on the same day 
with this. Finally, to make assurance doubly sure, it was pro- 
vided: ‘‘ No part of the Constitution specifically excluding any 
matter from the operation of the popular initiative and refer- 
endum shall be the subject of an initiative petition; nor shall 
this section be the subject of such a petition.” 

It is required that an initiative petition, 7. ¢., the original 
document, shall set forth the full text of the proposed measure 
and shall first be signed by ten qualified voters of the common- 
wealth. It must then be submitted to the attorney-general. 
If his investigation convinces him that it is in proper form for 
submission to the people, that it is not substantially a duplicate 
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of any measure which has been submitted to the voters within 
the preceding three years and that it contains only subjects not 
excluded from the popular initiative, he certifies to these facts 
and frames a description of the measure such as is to appear 
upon the ballot at the state election. The petition may then 
be duly filed with the secretary of the commonwealth, who is 
required to provide blanks for the use of subsequent signers. 
At the top of each such blank is printed not the measure in full 
but the ballot description of it, together with names and ad- 
dresses of the first ten signers. The formal filing of the peti- 
tion with the secretary must take place not earlier than 18 
weeks before the assembling of the legislature into which it is 
to be introduced, and the remainder of the signatures must be 
filed not less than five weeks before the convening of the leg- 
islature. 

No other provisions of this new piece of constitutional law 
are more novel and none is more worthy of study than those 
concerning the legislature’s relations to the initiated measure. 
For, in the first place, it is to be noted that this Massachusetts 
initiative is an illustration of the z”direct initiative: the measure 
petitioned for—whether it be a constitutional amendment or a 
statute—cannot be submitted to the direct vote of the people; 
it must first go to the legislature. Nor can the legislature 
dodge responsibility by merely voting in perfunctory manner 
to submit the measure to the people; it must take action which 
cannot fail to throw light upon the source and merits of the 
proposition ; it may bestir itself to expose an unworthy measure 
and make its enactment practically impossible or to deal with 
its subject matter in a more broad-minded and effective manner. 

It is a valid criticism of the direct initiative and also of the 
indirect initiative as found in many states, that it gives no assur- 
ance that the measure petitioned for by the requisite number of 
voters and enacted by the people at the polls has ever had that 
searching scrutiny as to its merits and as to its form which is to 
be gained from the procedure of a representative legislature at 
its best. In the final form of this amendment, an attempt is 
made to secure these advantages and safeguards in connection 
with every initiated measure. The initiative petition must be 
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referred to a committee of the legislature, ‘‘ and the petitioners 
and all parties in interest shall be heard, and the measure shall 
be considered and reported upon to the general court [ legisla- 
ture] with the committee’s recommendations and the reasons 
therefor in writing. Majority and minority reports shall be 
signed by the members of the said committee.” By a resolution 
adopted by a yea and nay vote, the legislature may submit to 
the people a substitute for any measure introduced by initiative 
petition as an alternative therefor. 

The petition for an initiative amendment must be signed by 
25,000 qualified voters. Not later than the second Wednesday 
in June after the convening of the legislature such a measure 
must be laid before a joint session of the two houses. Here 
the measure may be amended by vote of three-fourths of the 
members voting thereon. Final action in the joint session 
must be taken only by call of the yeas and: nays, and an un- 
favorable vote at any stage shall be verified by such acall. An 
initiative amendment receiving the affirmative vote of not less 
than one-fourth of all the members elected shall be referred to 
the next legislature, and if in the joint session of that body it 
again receives the affirmative vote of at least one-fourth of all 
the members elected, the proposed amendment shall be sub- 
mitted to the people at the next election; and it shall become 
a part of the constitution, if approved by voters equal in num- 
ber to at least 30 per cent. of the total number of ballots cast 
at that election and also by a majority of the voters voting 
upon that specific amencment. 

The initiative petition for an ordinary law as contrasted with 
that for a constitutional amendment must be signed by not less 
than 20,000 qualified voters. Before the first Wednesday in June 
after the convening of the legislature, a vote shall be taken by 
yeas and nays upon the enactment of such law in the form in 
which it stands in the petition, and if such petition is com- 
pleted by filing with the secretary of the commonwealth within 
a specified time not less than 5,000 additional and newly ob- 
tained signatures, the proposed law shall be submitted to the 
people at the next state election. If it shall be approved by 
voters equal in number to at least 30 per cent. of the total 
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number of ballots cast at that election and also by a majority 
of those voting on that specific measure, it shall become a law. 

A more surprising innovation than the provision for commit- 
tee consideration and legislative amendment of initiatve meas- 
ures is that for the amendment of the initiative proposal by the 
petitioners themselves—or rather by a handful of its original 
i sponsors. The Massachusetts legislature convenes the first 
Wednesday in January. If it fails to enact the proposed law 
before the first Wednesday in June, a majority of the first ten 
signers of the original petition therefor have the right to amend 
the measure, and the amendment so made “ shall not invalidate 
any signature attached to the petition.”’ If the amended meas- 
ure, signed by a majority of those first ten signers, is filed with 
the secretary of the commonwealth before the first Wednesday 
of the following July, together with a certificate signed by the 
attorney-general to the effect that the amending thus done “ is 
in his opinion perfecting in its nature and does not materially 
change the substance of the measure” and if the petition is 
completed by the filing of 5,000 newly obtained additional 
signatures of qualified voters, the amended measure shall be 
submitted to the voters at the next state election. 

This is one of the most original and one of the most ques- 
tionable features of the new Massachusetts law. It is elsewhere 
required that the initiative measure must be referred to a com- 
mittee of the legislature and that the committee must report, 
but it is not assured that the report will have been submitted 
before the first Wednesday in June. Ten qualified voters signed 
the original petition which set forth in full the desired measure. 
There is no assurance that any of the rest of the 20,000 petition- 
: signers have seen the measure in full or know its details, for 
| only its ballot description stood at the head of the blanks which 
they signed. And now szx of those original petitioners—con- 
ceivably against the earnest protest of the other four—may set 

to work to “ perfect” that measure. The 20,000 are still to be 
counted as backers of the ‘“‘ perfected’’ measure. Thereafter it 
has to undergo no legislative committee’s investigation; it is 
not even referred or reported to the legislature; but, provided 
5,000 new signatures are secured for it, the “perfected” meas- 
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ure may be submitted to the voters. To be sure, the attorney- 
general must certify that the changes are “ perfecting’’ and 
‘do not materially change the substance of the measure”. But 
in an intricate law—for example, a workmen’s compensation 
act—those phrases furnish elasticity enough to allow for very 
considerable differences of opinion. Moreover, it requires but 
a short memory to recall instances in more than one western 
state where the attorney-general, in phrasing ballot titles and in 
other purely ministerial acts, has in effect prejudiced the whole 
issue. Seven men, of the same way of thinking and with the 
machinery and means for collecting 5,000 signatures within a 
month, may give their own special ‘ twist” to the measure 
which is to go straight to the voters without any further con- 
sideration by the legislature. To make confusion worse con- 
founded, it may be queried whether the ‘‘ unperfected’”’ meas- 
ure might not also appear upon the ballot; and it is conceivable 
that in the closing weeks of the session the legislature might 
also submit a substitute measure dealing with the same subject. 


III 


To make way for an appeal to the referendum, this amend- 
ment provides that no law passed by the legislature shall “ take 
effect earlier than 90 days after it has becomea law”. To 
this suspension of laws there are two groups of exceptions. 
In the first place there are emergency measures. No law can 
be listed as an emergency measure unless two-thirds of the 
members of each house voting thereon shall by a yea-and-nay 
record vote adopt a separate preamble to the law, setting forth 
the facts constituting the emergency and declaring that such 
law is “ necessary for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health, safety or convenience”. (Does the emergency 
clause in any other state contain so lax a phrase as “‘ or con- 
venience’’?) Nevertheless, the governor, upon filing a similar 
declaration of exigency, may cause a suspended measure to be 
put into effect. But no grant or amendment of any franchise 
or extension thereof for more than a year shall be deemed an 


emergency measure. 
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The second group, not subject to the 90-day suspension, 
comprises the matters excluded from the referendum process 
by this amendment, itself. In practically identical language 
there are here enumerated the same list of excluded matters 
already shut out from the operation of the initiative,—measures 
relating to religion, the judges and courts and special and local 
legislation. 

A petition requesting that the operation of a law be sus- 
pended and that it be referred to the voters must be signed by 
ten qualified voters and filed, not later than 30 days after the 
measure has beconfe a law, with the secretary of the common- 
wealth, who then supplies blanks for further signatures. At 
the top of these blanks is printed not the law but the ballot de- 
scription of it, prepared by the attorney-general, together with 
the names and residences of the first ten signers. If within 90 
days after the measure became a law the petition is completed 
by the filing of the signatures of 15,000 qualified voters, the 
operation of the law must be suspended, and the measure must 
be submitted to the people. If it is approved by a majority of 
the voters voting thereon, the law takes effect. If not so ap- 
proved, it becomes null and void. But no law shall be held to 
be disapproved if the negative vote is less than 30 per cent. of 
the total number of ballots cast at the state election. By the 
same procedure, a referendum may be invoked against an 
emergency law, or one the suspension of which has not been 
requested,—the only difference being that in cases where the 
operation of the law has not been suspended or interrupted, the 
signatures of only 10,000 voters are required upon the peti- 
tions. If the measure thus challenged is not approved at the 
polls, by that failure it stands repealed 30 days after that 
election. 

Certain general provisions are made applicable to both initi 
ative and referendum petitions. It is required that provision 
be made by law for the proper identification and certification 
of signatures to petitions and for the prevention of bribery and 
forgery in connection therewith. The legislature is authorized 
to provide that no copartnership or corporation shall circulate 
petitions for hire and may require the licensing of individuals 
who circulate petitions for hire. To ensure that the petitions 
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shall represent not merely one locality’s opinion, it is provided 
that not more than one-fourth of the signatures to any petition 
shall be those of the registered voters of any one county. The 
governor is denied the power to veto a measure approved by 
the people; but any such measure may be amended or repealed 
by the legislature, subject to the governor’s veto and to the 
right of referendum by petition. 

In order that the voters may be duly informed upon the 
measures whose fate they are to determine, the secretary of the 
commonwealth is to send to each voter the full text of every 
such measure and its description precisely as it is to appear 
upon the ballot; and he shall, in such manner as may be pro- 
vided by law, cause to be prepared and sent to the voters other 
information and arguments for and against the measure. Pre- 
cisely similar requirements are to be found in several other 
states. But the Massachusetts amendment goes further and 
insists that there be sent to each voter a copy of the legislative 
committee’s majority and minority reports, if there be such, 
with the names of the majority and minority members thereon 
and a statement of the votes of the legislature upon the measure. 


IV 


Such is the I. and R. amendment, which the convention after 
weary weeks of debate decided to submit with 18 other amend- 
ments to the people. In the weeks which intervened between 
the adjournment of the convention and the election there was 
not much agitation over the amendments. Whatever interest 
could be diverted from the war was monopolized by the I. and 
R. Its most enthusiastic editorial support came from the 
Boston American, a fact which led its opponents to denounce 
it as a “‘ Hearst” measure. They circulated some vigorous 
pamphlets, and, as a “ horrible example”, placed in the hands 
of each voter a reproduction of the direct-legislation section of 
the California state election ballot of 1914. That certainly was 
a fearsome document; but its use in this Massachusetts cam- 
paign was hardly ingenuous, for practically half of the meas- 
ures (50) which gave it such portentous length had been placed 
on the ballot not by petition but by the action of the legislature. 
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In the closing days of the campaign an appeal was circulated 
broadcast to all voters to “‘ Vote NO!” on every one of the 19 
measures. Several officers and members of the convention en- 
dorsed this, insisting that the convention had been so distracted 
and so negligent of its work as to impair confidence in its ap- 
proval of any of the measures. Whatever was good in its work, 
it was urged, could be secured by the ordinary process of 
amendment with but slight delay. On the other hand, the ad- 
vocates of the I. and R. made an enthusiastic canvass in its 
favor, urging the electors to vote “ yes” on that one measure, 
as the others were of little relative importance and could all be 
secured later through the initiative, if any real demand for them 
should develop. 

Final returns show that on that election day the Massachu- 
setts voters were under the influence of the ‘‘ yes” habit; they 
ratified every one of the 19 amendments.* The vote on the I. 
and R. was as follows: Yes, 170,646; No, 162,103; Blanks, 
96,698. Of the 332,749 who expressed an opinion for or 
against it, it was carried by a majority of only 8,543, and but 
39.7 per cent. of those who took part in that election voted in 
its favor. The distribution of the vote is not without interest. 
In only one county in the state—Suffolk County, which includes 
Boston, Chelsea and two towns—did a majority of all those 
voting cast their ballots in its favor, and in but one other county 
—Plymouth County, including the “‘ shoe city” of Brockton— 
did the “‘ yes” vote exceed the ‘‘no”. But in Suffolk County 
the “yes” majority was 25,371,—practically three times the 
majority in the vote of the state asa whole. In the rural coun- 
ties the vote was heavy against the amendment. Is this con- 
trast due to the greater conservatism of the country dwellers? 
Or was the I. and R. propaganda chiefly stressed in the larger 
cities? Or were the Boston voters more susceptible to the 
American’s editorials and to the campaigners’ eloquence? 

That the I. and R. largely monopolized the voter’s interest 
is shown by the fact that the number of blanks, 96,698, on that 


'In 1853 eight amendments were submitted as the result of the labors of the con- 
stitutional convention of that year, and every one of them was rejected. 
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measure, large though it seems (being 22.7 per cent. of the 
total number of persons who voted), is smaller by from 54,000 
to 95,000 than the number of blanks on the other 18 measures. 
Among the counties, in the smallest two the blanks were 37.6 
and 39.8 per cent. of the total vote; in the others, the perzent- 
age ranged from 19 to 26. 

The successful struggle to attain the I. and R. has brought 
along with it sweeping changes in the state’s constitution and 
in the body of its laws. In the first place, it is to be remem- 
bered that this convention was called solely because of the im- 
portunity of certain men who wished through the revision of 
the constitution to secure the adoption of their favorite meas- 
ure. Those whose insistent demand led to the calling of the 
convention are entitled in large part to the praise or censure 
which its work merits. Twenty-two amendments—precisely 
one-third of the total number added from 1780 to the present 
day—comprise its work. They deal with a great variety of 
topics. Nor is the end yet. For the convention has not been 
dissolved; it has adjourned to reassemble this summer, when 
the actual revision of the constitution is to be accomplished 
through the incorporation of the 66 amendments, new and old, 
into the constitution and the reduction of it to a consistent whole. 

In the second place, as an incident to the adoption of the I. 
and R., there has come a change in the process of amending the 
constitution which may be of more significance for the future 
than the adding of a dozen of the amendments which were rati- 
fied recently. For not only has the new direct legislation 
amendment laid the constitution open to amendments started by 
initiative petition and carried through to ratification even against 
the adverse vote of large majorities in two successive legisla- 
tures, but by a few parenthetic clauses of tangled English, 
tucked away in this I. and R. amendment and with no avowal 
of their relation to any other part of the constitution, it has 
greatly relaxed the alternative process by which for a century 
amendments have been made. Since 1821, it has been required 
that specific amendments, proposed in the legislature, must be 
agreed to by a majority of the senators and by two-thirds of 
the members of the house of representatives present and voting 
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thereon in two successive legislatures, before being submitted to 
the people. This concurrent action on the part of the two 
branches has been difficult to secure. But delays and dead- 
locks are obviated for the future, for this new amendment pro- 
vided that if a joint session is called for by vote of either house, 
it must be held, and in such joint session the affirmative vote of 
a majority of all the members elected is sufficient to send the 
measure to the next legislature; if it is there approved in like 
manner in the joint session, it goes for ratification to the people. 
The opposition of a few senators which under the former sys- 
tem would have blocked an amendment, can now easily be over- 
ridden by a small majority in the house which first demands a 
joint session and then dominates its vote. Advocates of the I. 
and R. have already intimated that, without recourse to the in- 
itiative process, radical legislatures may send to the people a 
constitutional amendment which will strike out the “ Excluded 
Matters” section which was assented to by the I. and R. lead- 
ers ‘‘ only to quiet the fears of nervous delegates.” 

In this struggle the radicals have scored a distinct victory in 
engrafting the modern initiative and referendum upon the con- 
servative Massachusetts legislative system, free from such re- 
strictions as would make their operation ineffective. Indeed, 
the requirements as to the number of petitioners is surprisingly 
small in comparison with those of other states. A constitu- 
tional amendment is launched by the initiative on the basis of 
a petition signed by 25,000 qualified voters,—less than four 
per cent. of the registered voters in the commonwealth in 1916. 
In other states which have the indirect initiative on constitu- 
tional amendments the percentage of petitioners to voters re- 
quired is as follows: Michigan, 25; Nevada, 10; North Dakota, 
25; Utah, 5; while the states having the direct initiative, which 
sends the amendment straight to the people without any de- 
liberative action upon it by the legislature, have percentages 
varying from 8 to 15. In Mississippi, alone, is a fixed number 
of voters required, but her 7,500 bears a far higher proportion 
to her qualified voters than does the 25,000 of Massachusetts. 

For the launching of a referendum, 15,000 petitioners is the 
maximum number required, or about 2.3 per cent. of the regis- 
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tered voters,—less than one-half the percentage required for 
the statutory referendum in any other state of the Union. In 
Maine and Maryland, the fixed number of petitioners (10,000) 
is a far larger proportion of the electors than is the 15,000 in 
Massachusetts. In the constitutional convention the attempt to 
substitute a “four per cent.” requirement for these fixed num- 
bers was defeated by a close vote. Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing thing is that the radicals themselves should have chosen to 
stand for so low a requirement. In 1916, there were in Mass- 
achusetts 650,882 registered voters. In the three states of the 
Pacific Coast the operation of the initiative and referendum has 
been made much more difficult by the advent of woman suff- 
rage, which has practically doubled the requisite number of 
petition-signatures, since they must be secured upon the per- 
centage basis. In Massachusetts, on the other hand, the pros- 
pect is different. Women exceed men in that state. The 
legislature has already ratified the suffrage amendment to the 
federal Constitution, and there is every probability that within 
a very few years woman suffrage will be in operation in Massa- 
chusetts and that the number of registered voters will be 
practically doubled, and the securing of the 25,000 or 15,000 
petition-signatures will become so much the easier. To vex 
the patience of the voters by clamoring to have them vote on 
every measure for which a scant two per cent. of the voters 
petition or against which less than 1.15 per cent. of the voters 
protest, would seem so preposterous that even the most earnest 
friends of the I. and R. would resent its being subjected to so 
unreasonable a strain. 

There has been not a little speculation as to the new rule of 
the ‘‘decemvirs” which this amendment suggests. A keen 
analyst of political tendencies has said: ‘ It is quite clear that 
popular legislation can be worked only by ‘simplifying’ the 
issues; and the further this goes, the more important becomes 
the real initiative of the irresponsible persons, whether patriots 
or schemers, who formulate the ‘ simplified’ issues.” Ancient 
history suggests an interesting analogy, though it should not be 
forced. We are told that the ‘“‘ decemvirs” were first consti- 
tuted in response to the demand by the plebeians that the laws 
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be simplified and written down; that, though plebeians appar- 
ently were eligible, none was elected to the first board; that at 
first they did their work with singular moderation; but that 
later, after some plebeians had been given place, the ‘“‘ decem- 
virs”’ became violent and tyrannical, so that they fell before the 
fury of the plebeians, though they continued to have the sup- 
port of the patricians. Who are to be our Massachusetts 
‘‘decemvirs ”’,—the “ten qualified voters” who are to serve as 
sponsors for initiative and referendum petitions, by the vote of 
six of whom, measures, ostensibly acceptable to 25,000 peti- 
tioners, may be “ perfected”’ and sent to the people for ratifica- 
tion? Will each special measure call forth its own group of 
sponsors, enthusiasts for that individual project? Or will there 
be a practically permanent group of ‘“ decemvirs”, ready at 
all times to write the laws which shall set forth the voters’ real 
wishes? During the campaign, the opponents of the I. and R. 
amendment were constantly warning the voters that the pro- 
posed amendment would give to ‘“‘ ten private individuals, who 
may be the tools of William Randolph Hearst or any other 
wealthy radical or group of radicals, all the power of the con- 
stitutional convention and nearly all the power of the legisla- 
ture.” That the grant of power to these irresponsible starters 
of petitions may prove to be excessive is not unlikely. But 
upon the I. and R. opponents’ anxiety to shield the common- 
wealth from the malign influence which might be exercised 
through these first ten petitioners by a wealthy radical or group 
of radicals, an interesting side-light is thrown by the official re- 
port of campaign receipts and expenditures. The ‘“ Union for 
a Progressive Constitution ”, which campaigned for the adoption 
of all the 19 amendments, reports total receipts of $3,003. One 
contribution was of $1,000; six others aggregated $375; the 
rest came in sums of $25 or less. On the other hand, the 
“Association for Representative Government”’, for its unsuc- 
cessful efforts directed solely to the defeat of the I. and R. 
amendment, collected $93,439 and expended $88,416,—a sum 
larger than that reported by any other political organization of 
that year, exceeding, for example, the total expenditures of the 
Republican State Committee by nearly $4,000. Contributions 
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of $1,000 each were received from 25 individuals, including 
men prominent in manufacturing, banking and politics. Ap- 
parently wealthy conservatives were easily found who were 
ready to “fight the Devil with fire’. 

What brakes did the conservatives in the convention succeed 
in placing upon what they considered headstrong and headlong 
democracy? In the first place they won in the struggle to ex- 
tend the list of ‘‘excluded matters”, so that it comprises large and 
very important fields of legislation and administration,—so im- 
portant, in fact, that the I. and R. enthusiasts are already plan- 
ning an early testing of the strength of that “double-riveted ” 
clause which was intended to withstand any effort by initiative 
amendment to break down these barriers. 

In the second place, the conservatives forced into the amend- 
ment the provision that the fate of an initiative measure or of a 
law challenged by the referendum shall not be determined by a 
mere majority of those voting thereon; the approval of the in- 
itiative measure or the disapproval of the referred law must be 
backed by voters equal in number to at least 30 per cent. of all 
the ballots cast at that state election. This is no insuperable 
barrier. At the recent election, despite the great variety in the 
interest and importance of the several measures and the large 
number of blanks, every one of the 19 measures was approved 
by a number considerably in excess of 30 per cent. of the total 
vote cast. Yet that this requirement may defeat many a measure 
for which there is no considerable demand is proved by the fact 
that of the 44 amendments which had been added to the con- 
stitution before the assembling of this convention, 20 had 
received less than this minimum. Indeed, 16 of them were 
ratified at elections where the total vote both for and against the 
amendments had not aggregated 30 per cent. of the vote cast for 
governor. In 1860, two amendments were ratified, the total 
vote for and against each of which reached only 3.3 per cent. 
of the number of votes cast that day for governor! 

The new amendment has greatly lessened the rigidity of the 
Massachusetts constitution and of the law-making system. The 
required number of petition signatures is so low as to afford no 
guarantee that a substantial public opinion lies back of the move- 
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ment that forces the individual measure on to the ballot, and the 
30 per cent. favorable vote is not likely to prove difficult of at- 
tainment. The best reliance which the amendment provides 
against crude, heedless or vicious legislation is to be found in 
the unique provisions as to publicity and legislative review. 

To a greater extent than in any other state, the sponsors of 
initiative and referendum petitions are brought out into the open. 
An initiative constitutional amendment must be considered by 
two successive legislatures and may be amended thereby. No 
other state has charged its legislature with such heavy responsi- 
bilities in relation to initiative measures. Every such proposal 
must be referred to a committee, be made the subject of public 
hearings, be reported back to the legislature with the names of 
the signers of the majority and minority reports and the decisive 
votes taken by yeas and nays. By constitutional requirement, 
therefore, more careful consideration by the legislature is insisted 
upon in the case of every measure originated by initiative peti- 
tion than is accorded to nine-tenths of the bills that come before 
the legislature by the ordinary procedure. 

In no other state has provision been made for sending the in- 
itiative measure to the voter accompanied by such clear and 
authoritative data for making a decision upon its real merits. 
If heedless or unintelligent decisions are given at the polls, no 
small part of the blame must rest with the representative legis- 
lature which has shirked its responsibilities and with the men 
of light and leading who neglect obvious opportunities to bring 
out the facts at legislative hearings, on the platform, in the 


press and in man-to-man discussion.' 
GEORGE H. HAYNES. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


' From Oregon, the pioneer state in the large use of direct legislation, comes this 
editorial comment on the Bay State’s new law. ‘‘ How Reckless! After straining 
several months, the Massachusetts Convention has succeeded in swallowing a gnat. 
The initiative and referendum amendment finally adopted looks small and pitifully 
weak beside the Oregon system.’’ After summarizing its main features, the editorial 
continues: ‘* And Massachusetts thinks she has played the dickens. The conserva- 
tive old State reminds us of a Sunday-school teacher on a nut sundae jag.” 








BISMARCK RECONSIDERED ' 


R. GRANT ROBERTSON is the first to reéxamine Bis- 
M marck’s entire career in the light of its later results. For 
this undertaking he has exceptional qualifications. He is 
familiar with the voluminous Bismarck literature, not only with Bis- 
marck’s speeches and writings, but also with the collateral sources, the 
books published by Bismarck’s co-workers, rivals and antagonists. 
He is able, also, in depicting the successive phases of Bismarck’s 
career, from the first appearance of the country squire in the United 
Diet of Prussia to the long reign of the experienced statesman in the 
chancellery of the German Empire, to fill in the essential details of 
the Prussian and German environment and of the European back- 
ground. He knows his Prussian and German history, not alone the 
salient events, but also, what is more important, the great currents of 
German feeling and thought in the nineteenthcentury. He is familiar, 
too, with the international relations and the diplomacy of Bismarck’s 
time. 

In estimating the value of any biography, the first question is 
whether the writer understands the man whose career he describes. 
In its main lines, at least, Mr. Grant Robertson’s analysis of Bismarck’s 
complex personality seems accurate. One great merit of the book is 
that the author’s opinion of Bismarck’s manners and morais does not 
affect his appreciation of Bismarck’s intellectual qualities. A second 
merit is that criticism is tempered by consideration of upbringing, 
tradition and circumstances. 

As regards manners, the author finds that Bismarck could be, and 
in his earlier life usually was, courteous. To the last, when it seemed 
worth while, he could be more than polite, he could exercise a com- 
pelling charm. ‘That in his later career he so seldom found this worth 
while, the author attributes largely to bodily infirmities. A prolonged 
illness, in 1859, 


made a permanent mark in his life. . . . After 1859 he was never the 
man he had been before. An increased irritability and excitability, a 
morose and violent temper, aggravated by sleeplessness, became increas- 


1 Bismarck. By C. Grant Robertson. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1919.—xii, 539 pp. 
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ingly apparent, and constant return of pain emphasised the unlovely ele- ° 
ments in his character [page 106]. 


After 1871, when his health grew steadily worse, the restraint which 
he could impose upon his ‘‘ unlovely’’ impulses became less and less 
necessary because of his assured primacy in German political life and 
because of ‘‘ the German hegemony of the European state system ’’ 
(page 408). In the late seventies there was a story current in Berlin 
—a story which, so far as the reviewer is aware, has not been printed— 
that when a Prussian general complained to the Emperor of Bismarck’s 
insolence, the monarch replied: ‘‘ Dear old friend, we must all be 
patient.’’ 

In considering Bismarck’s ethics, the author distinguishes. In his 
personal and family relations, Bismarck’s life was blameless. His 
worst traits were ingratitude to those who served him and vindictive- 
ness toward those who opposed him (pages 309-310). This latter trait 
was more and more strongly accentuated in his later years (pages 408-— 
411). Here again, the change for the worse may be attributed in 
part to the increasing irritability of ill health. 

Bismarck’s political ethics, in the author’s opinion, were those of 
Frederick the Great. Force and fraud were regarded as tools proper 
to the statesman, and their employment was legitimate whenever the 
interests of the state might thereby be promoted (pages 133-134). 
Here again, however, the author discriminates. He denies that Bis- 
marck believed 


that force alone, or force aided by a skillful diplomacy, would suffice. 
The higher statecraft required a subtler sympathy with the motives and 
ideas of human beings, a tighter grip on realities, economic as well as 
spiritual. The future Prussia and the future Germany could not be 
brought into existence by force alone, nor could they live and develop on 
force alone [page 103; cf pages 199-200]. 


In some respects Bismarck showed himself more scrupulous than 
Frederick. He thought it admissible to suppress truth and suggest 
falsehood, as in editing the Ems dispatch ; but that editing was tech- 
nically, as the author says, ‘‘ neither a falsification nor a forgery’’ 
(pages 279-280). He had a perhaps illogical but very real disinclina- 
tion to employ the lie direct. When, in 1866, the Austrian ambassa- 
dor asked him: ‘‘ Do you intend to break the Treaty of Gastein?’’ 
Bismarck answered : ‘‘ No; but if I did, could I give you any other 
answer?’’ In fact, he succeeded in constraining Austria to break 
that treaty. 
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In Bismarck’s time, Prussia broke no treaties. The clause in the 
Treaty of Prague by which it bound itself to allow the people of North 
Schleswig to decide whether they preferred to be Prussians or Danes, 
was never technically violated. Denmark was not a party to that 
treaty ; the promise was made to Austria, and Austria ultimately re- 
leased Prussia from this obligation. 

Bismarck showed himself scrupulous, again, as regarded his diplo- 
matic assurances. It has not been shown that he ever repudiated a 
definite and formal promise. He affected sympathy with Napoleon’s 
desire for ‘‘ compensations ” after 1866; he led Benedetti to believe 
that some compensations might be arranged ; it is not improbable that 
he suggested a French annexation of Belgium; but Benedetti could 
cite no distinct promise of any definite territory. 

In a general way, the author recognizes the technical correctness of 
Bismarck’s diplomacy. He tells us: 


The maximum of effort can be secured from the monarchical state as 
Force only when sovereigns and subjects have a good conscience, con- 
vinced that their cause is lawful and right. Bismarck undertook the ap- 
parently impossible task of convincing his sovereign and countrymen that 
in 1864, 1866 and 1870 they were fighting, not an aggressive, but a de- 
fensive war [page 176]. 


How Bismarck solved this difficult problem might be made clearer 
than the author makes it. In 1864, for example, the author admits 
that the Danish case was not satisfactory, but he lays chief stress on 
the equities of the German population of Schleswig and of Holstein 
and does not tell his readers that, in 1852, Denmark had bound itself 
by a treaty, to which Prussia and Austria were parties, not to convert 
the personal union between the duchies and Denmark intoa real union. 
The new Danish constitution, promulgated in 1864, which incorporated 
Schleswig in the Danish monarchy, was thus a clear breach of treaty 
obligation. It was on this breach of treaty by Denmark, and on the 
subsequent violation by Austria of its promise to Prussia that the ulti- 
mate disposition of the duchies should be determined by agreement 
between the two powers, that Bismarck based the Prussian case in 
1864 and in 1866. It was by standing on these treaties that he got 
rid of them and secured the duchies for Prussia. This result, again, 
was reached by a procedure that was technically unassailable: the 
treaties on which he took his stand at the outbreak of each war were 
replaced by the treaties of peace signed after each war. 
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The technically correct attitude of the Prussian government had its 
influence upon neutral as well as German opinion and made it difficult 
for England and France to intervene—a point to which the author, 
in his severe arraignment of British inaction in 1864 (pages 176-180), 
has hardly given its due weight. 

As regards Bismarck’s attitude toward war, the author tells us that 


he certainly did not believe in wars merely for conquest or glory; and no 
statesman of the nineteenth century had a deeper sense of the responsi- 
bility that plunging a state into war imposes on those who direct policy 


[pages 198-199]. 


Here, however, and more clearly in another passage, the author ridi- 
cules the notion that Bismarck was opposed, in principle, to ‘* pre- 
ventive’’ or anticipatory wars. He finds no basis for this belief, 
except that Bismarck ‘‘ said so, in two or three obscure and probably 
insincere sentences’’ (page 347). ‘This is not a correct statement of 
the evidence. There are on record, not two or three sentences only, 
but at least half a dozen fairly lengthy utterances, in which Bismarck 
denounced the military theory that it is justifiable to anticipate a war 
which is thought to be inevitable ; and these utterances are not in the 
least obscure.' Are they to be regarded as insincere? This is, of 
course, a matter of judgment. It may be granted that Bismarck’s 
public speeches are to be read in the light of his immediate political 
purposes and particularly in view of the effect which he probably in- 
tended to produce. In his speeches after 1871, he was usually desirous 
of impressing Europe with Germany’s purpose to keep peace. As 
early as 1867, however, he protested against an anticipatory war with 
France, in a private conversation recorded by Count Bethusy-Huc ; 
and in his Reminiscences, which may be regarded as his political testa- 
ment, he more than once asserts or indicates the same position. It 
is true, on the other hand, that there is one bit of evidence in favor 
of the author’s contention which he does not cite. On February 18, 
1874, Bismarck told Prince Hohenlohe that, if the French meant to 
Start a war in five years, Germany would start it in three. Here, 
however, as in his political speeches, we must consider his immediate 
object. He told Hohenlohe that he had already given this warning 
to the French ; and since, at the time of this conversation, Hohenlohe 
had been appointed German ambassador to France, the statement was 
obviously a hint that, if it seemed necessary, the ambassador might 


' For citations and references, see Munroe Smith, Militarism and Statecraft, pp. 
71-75. 
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repeat the warning. It is quite conceivable that the threat of an 
anticipatory war was here employed to avert complications that, in 
Bismarck’s opinion, might lead to war. 

The best evidence that Bismarck’s opposition to wars of this sort 
was sincere is to be found, not in his utterances, but in his acts. None 
of his wars was primarily or properly a ‘‘ preventive’’ war. Neither 
in 1864 nor in 1866 did he make war because he apprehended an 
attack. He forced the war with France in 1870, not because he 
thought it inevitable, but because he thought it necessary for the com- 
pletion of German unity. In discussing the war scare of 1875, in 
which the ‘‘ preventive ’’ theory came most clearly to expression, the 
author himself finds it ‘‘ difficult to believe’’ that Bismarck intended 
that it should come to war (pages 348-349). 

The author fully appreciates Bismarck’s political genius. Bismarck’s 
diplomacy was not, indeed, invariably successful. Twice, at least, he 
suffered a distinct diplomatic defeat. In 1870, the withdrawal of the 
Hohenzollern candidacy for the throne of Spain left him, ‘‘ for the 
first time, worsted before Europe in a grave affair’’. On this occasion, 
however, luck saved him. ‘* The Duc de Gramont’s irresponsible and 
criminal levity ruined a great success” (page 279). Again, in 1875, 
Bismarck permitted the war scare to reach such a point as to give 
Russia and Great Britain an opportunity to intervene for the mainte- 
nance of peace. ‘The anger he displayed on this occasion showed how 
effectively ‘‘ his flank had been turned’”’ (pages 348-349). That in 
the twenty-eight years, during which he directed Prussian and German 
foreign policy, he encountered only two such reverses cannot be ex- 
plained solely by the ineptitude of his adversaries. 

The author rightly emphasizes Bismarck’s ‘‘ sense of limits, which 
is one of the finest and rarest, if not the finest and rarest, gift of the 
highest statesmanship ’’ (page 149; ¢/. page 432). 

Whenever there is question as to Bismarck’s intentions or motives, 
and no evidence exists either to confirm or to discredit his own state- 
ments, differences of judgment are admissible. The historian may 
even change his own opinion. In the Avolution of Prussia (1917), 
written by Mr. Grant Robertson in collaboration with Mr. Marriott, 
we were told that ‘‘ there is reason to believe that Bismarck, if Moltke 
had not overborne him, would have left Metz in French hands.’’ The 
reason is that Bismarck said so, in his speech of January 11, 1887. 
In the volume under review, the author discredits this assertion and 
adds: “ It is more probable that he agreed with the criticism of the 
Junkers on his folly in not insisting on taking Belfort as well as Metz 
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and Strasburg ’’ (pages 288-289). This later judgment is not only 
out of accord with the author’s appreciation of Bismarck’s moderation 
and sense of limits, but it also involves the rejection of a second and 
later statement made by Bismarck in the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
January 9 and 16, 1893. 

As regards the subsequent treatment of Alsace and Lorraine, it is 
the author’s theory that Bismarck had no illusions regarding the sympa- 
thies of the inhabitants—which is undoubtedly true—and no hope of 
their conversion or reconversion into Germans. From the outset, 
therefore, these territories were to be held under strict control, simply 
to furnish a good military frontier against France (pages 304-307, 
406-407). As regards Bismarck’s initial hopes and plans, the author 
is, | think, in error. Bismarck stated, in 1871, that there was a chance 
of converting the Alsatians, at least, into loyal Germans. Every Ger- 
man, he said, was primarily a particularist—a Prussian, a Saxon, a 
Bavarian e¢c.—and only secondarily a German. If a specific terri- 
torial patriotism could be created in Alsace, its people would be half 
Germanized. This immediate end could be attained by giving them, 
first, local self-government and, later, territorial autonomy. When 
they had enjoyed these blessings for a generation, they might be un- 
willing to go back under the autocratic rule of French mayors and the 
direct authority of a centralized bureaucratic government (speeches 
of May 2 and 25, 1871). This program, which was thoroughly Eng- 
lish, broke down ; and its failure is apparently attributable to the fact 
that Germany could not supply the sort of officials needed to carry it 
out. The German burgomasters and some, at least, of the territorial 
governors were as autocratic as the French officials and were far less 
tactful. Further, as the author points out, the civil authorities in 
Alsace-Lorraine frequently found themselves in conflict with the mili- 
tary authorities. Bismarck himself felt constrained to exercise not a 
little direct control of the territorial administration. Ultimately, he 
seems to have abandoned the idea that it was possible to make ‘‘a 
contented Alsace-Lorraine ” (page 406), but the earliest clear indica- 
tion of this change of view is to be found in his speech of March 21, 1879. 

The author’s belief that the most important difference of opinion 
between Bismarck and William II was in the field of foreign policy 
(pages 484-486) is, in the reviewer’s opinion, fully warranted by the 
evidence already accessible. His statement, however, that this differ- 
ence was revealed in a conversation between the two on October 13, 
1889, is one that the reviewer has not seen elsewhere. In its support, 
the author cites (page 476, note 2) an article by Bismarck, published 
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in the Hamburger Nachrichten, July 24, 1891. Neither in the col- 
lection of Bismarck articles, published in 1913 by Hofmann, the edi- 
tor of that journal, nor in his supplementary list of Bismarck articles 
not included in his collection, does it appear that any article written 
or inspired by Bismarck was published on July 24, 1891. If, there- 
fore, the statement cited by the author appeared in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten of that date, there is no reason to believe that it was 
authorized by Bismarck. The natural assumption, that the date only 
is wrong, does not seem wholly satisfactory. In the first part of Hof- 
mann’s first volume, he devotes eighteen pages to an account of Bis- 
marck’s dismissal, carefully analyzing the points of difference between 
the chancellor and William II, and on page 15 he alludes to divergent 
views regarding German foreign relations. If a statement so interest- 
ing as that cited by Mr. Grant Robertson had been published in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, it is difficult to explain the editor’s failure to 
allude to it. 

One of the author’s conjectures is in part improbable, in part 
demonstrably baseless. He tells us that the arrest of the French 
frontier official, Schnaebele, in the spring of 1887, ‘‘ was deliberately 
planned, possibly to provoke the French into a serious indiscretion, 
certainly to assist the passage of the Army Bill’’ (page 460). ‘The 
arrest certainly had no connection with the Army Bill of that year, for 
this passed its final reading on March 11, and the arrest was made on 
April zo—a date correctly indicated in the chronological table at the 
back of the book (page 533). That the arrest was planned by Bis- 
marck, as the context clearly suggests, seems highly improbable, not 
because the action was high-handed, but because it was so absolutely 
indefensible as to be stupid. Schnaebele had been lured to the fron- 
tier by an invitation to confer with German officials. Eight days after 
the arrest—a moderate term for ascertaining the facts—Bismarck 
ordered Schnaebele’s release, on the ground that the invitation carried 
‘¢an implied safe-conduct”’. 

Mr. Grant Robertson’s book is very readable. It would be even 
more readable if it were more simply written. The allusive method 
of narration is sometimes overworked. If the reader happens to know 
the facts to which allusion is made, he may possibly be gratified by the 
implication of his knowledge ; if he does not know them, but thinks 
he grasps the author’s meaning. he may be misled; if he neither 
knows nor is able to guess what is meant, he is justly irritated. From 
the author’s paragraph on the Congo Conference of 1885 (pages 444- 
445), the reader not previously acquainted with the facts would fail to 
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learn that there was any such conference. He might easily gain, 
further, the impression that “‘ the Berlin Act” of that year, however it 
may have been enacted, was framed by Lord Granville. Again, how 
many readers will identify the “Universal Ordinary’, suddenly and 
quite needlessly presented to them on page 18, as the Pope, and will 
realize that the author is drawing a comparison between the imperial 
organization planned by German nationalists in the first half of the 
eighteenth century and the organization of the medieval church? And 
how many readers know what ‘‘ Febronian lines” of church organiza- 
tion may be (page 330)? Technical terms must be used in technical 
treatises ; but it is equally unnecessary and unfair to annoy the readers 
of modern political history with terms intelligible only to students of 
ecclesiastical history or of canon law. 

The work of the printer is unusually accurate. Professor Geffcken, 
however, was not acquitted in 1882, but in 1889 (page 477). Rechés- 
Jragen is twice printed without the s (pages 103, 489). For the 
curious twisting of two familiar German compound nouns into the 
impossible forms, Fret/ehrheit and Fretlehrnheit (page 326), neither 
printers nor proofreaders can be solely responsible. 

For the baseless claim, printed on the publisher’s paper wrapper, 
that the book ‘‘ contains much new material, including the authentic 
text of the famous Ems despatch”, the author can not be responsible. 
No material not previously printed is given or used in the book. The 
original Ems dispatch and Bismarck’s ‘‘ syncopated version for publi- 
cation”, which are reprinted in an appendix, have been repeatedly 
printed, both in German and in translation, during the past quarter 
of a century. 

A second appendix contains an interesting discussion of the ‘* re- 
insurance treaties’ of 1884 and 1887. There is a good bibliography, 
which might be better arranged ; there is also a useful chronological 
table, 1815-1898, and there is an inadequate index. 

To say that a book is so good that it ought to be better is a some- 
what trite, and not always sincere, excuse for what may seem over- 
minute criticism. Mr. Grant Robertson’s book, however, is not only 
the best English biography of Bismarck, but one of the best so far 
published in any language. It is written with ample knowledge and 
with a high degree of insight. It is up to date, not only in that the 
author utilizes the most recently published sources, but also because it 
revalues Bismarck’s achievements in the light of the further develop- 
ment of movements which he initiated and the further employment of 
methods to which his success gave an unfortunate sanction, by poli- 
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ticians who lacked his sense of limits and his appreciation of the weight 
of the imponderables. The author tells us, in his preface, that his 
book ‘‘ is in no sense a product of the war”, that his ‘‘ study of and 
interest in Bismarck began many years before there was a thought of 
war ’’, and that his ‘‘ conclusions and judgments were formed before 
August 4, 1914”. Still, these conclusions and judgments were formed 
during the period in which the German people were being taught that 
their country must become a world power, in which Germany was 
building war ships with disquieting speed and in which the Triple 
Entente was established to meet and check the increasingly aggressive 
tendencies of the Triple Alliance. Further, the author’s conclusions 
and judgments, if not formed after August 4, 1914, were tested, before 
his book went through the press, not only by the outbreak of the Ger- 
man War, but also by the manner in which the German military and 
naval authorities conducted it for the first three years. That the 
author’s views were not affected by these developments, he would 
probably be the last to affirm. What he wishes his readers to under- 
stand is that the biography is not a war book, or as his editor puts it, 
not a ‘** book with a polemical purpose’’. This claim is fully justified. 
The book is so fair that the ultra-patriotic Americans who have been 
engaged in censoring works on modern European history might easily 
put it on their index as pro-German. 

In considering the more abiding results of Bismarck’s political 
activities, the author justly emphasizes the fact that, in unifying Ger- 
many, Bismarck forced the German people to sacrifice liberalism for 
the sake of nationalism. Given Bismarck’s political convictions, he 
could pursue no other course; to him particularism and liberalism 
were equally undesirable. In the light of subsequent events, however, 
the old question, whether Germany could not have been unified on 
liberal lines, presents itself with new insistence. The author is too 
much the historian to risk positive assurance of any ‘‘ might have 
been”. Toward the National Liberal movement of 1848-49, how- 
ever, his attitude is sympathetic, and he absolves the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment of most of the sins of commission and of omission with which it 
is ordinarily charged (pages 69-71, 235-236). He does full justice 
to the results secured by the National Liberal party from 1867-1879, 
so long as Bismarck was willing to work with it (pages 312-314). 

The author clearly feels (although he finds it unnecessary to insist 
at length on what we all see today) that the establishment of German 
unity by force, not unmixed with fraud, led millions of Germans to 
accept the cult of force and to condone political fraud as a patriotic 
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duty. It may easily seem, at the present moment, as if all the evil 
Bismarck did lived after him, while the good was buried with him at 
Friedrichsruh. 

At the present moment, however, when the Empire that Bismarck 
built lies in ruin and half of the Europe he knew is in chaos; when 
the world is looking forward with mingled hope and doubt toa new 
era, in which the dangerous tendencies of nationalism are to be checked 
either by popular government or bya sane nationalism or by both com- 
bined ; when no statesman will venture to predict what the morrow 
will bring forth, much less to forecast the state of Europe and of the 
world a generation hence—at such a time it is unthinkable that a final 
judgment should be passed on the value of Bismarck’s work. 

If Germany remains united and regains its position among the 
nations, Bismarck will always be remembered as the founder of its 
unity. A total change in German forms of government will affect his 
place in history as little as similar changes in England and in France 
have affected the world’s judgment of William the Conqueror or of 
Richelieu. 

If the Germans do not solve successfully the problems of popular 
government, or if they are unable to maintain German unity under a 
system of popular government, the future historian may be less critical 
than we are disposed to be today regarding Bismarck’s autocratic 
tendencies. 

If our hopes of a better world-order, in which international co- 
operation shall increasingly supplant international rivalry and conflict, 
prove unrealizable, if democracy proves as intensely and narrowly 
nationalistic as aristocracy or monarchy, it may be doubted whether 
the statesmen who direct the policies of the great powers will be able 
to maintain standards of international conduct essentially different 
from those that prevailed in the nineteenth century. If, on the other 
hand, the better world-order to which we are looking forward shall be 
realized, however gradually, Bismarck and Rechberg, Gortshakof and 
Gramont, may seem to the future historian politicians of precisely the 
same species, political ‘‘ dragons of the prime’’, differing less in 
rapacity than in efficiency. 

MUNROE SMITH. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 








THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE MERIT SYSTEM ' 


an active part in the work of civil service reform in America, 

there is none more picturesque than Mr. William Dudley 
Foulke. His Fighting the Spoilsmen is full of anecdote and con- 
temporary illustration. It lacks only a few cartoons, which might 
readily have been revived, to complete the story and enhance the in- 
terest. ‘That of Guiteau, pistol in hand, demanding of Garfield ‘‘ an 
office or your life’’, ought to face page 7. And we could wish that 
the publishers had prefixed a likeness of Mr. Foulke himself. Eaton, 
Curtis, Schurz and Roosevelt should be there, too, in habit as they 
lived. Still it must be admitted that Mr. Foulke’s word pictures are 
very graphic and reproduce vividly the mind and spirit of these heroes 
of civil service reform. 

It may be truthfully said that Mr. Foulke has given his life to the 
cause of the merit system with more exclusive devotion than any of its 
other champions. He was born in New York in 1848, was married in 
Indiana and four years later, in 1876, removed to that state. The 
evils of the spoils system were then probably more aggravated in 
Indiana than in any other state in the Union. They were every bit as 
great as they ever were in New York, even in the days of Tweed. 
Indeed, the story that the author tells of the shameful corruption in 
the management of the Indiana hospitals, the cruelty shown to the 
patients, the insufficient and decayed food furnished them, and the 
incompetence of the political hacks who were put in charge of the 
hospitals, cannot be paralleled even in Tweed’s time. No Tilden had 
arisen to assail the political leaders who were responsible for these 
crimes and drive them out of public life or send them to the jail they 
well merited. But as a reformer, Foulke deserves to rank with our 
great New York Governor. He did for Indiana what Tilden did for 
New York. History has many like instances to record. When the 
tale of bricks is doubled, it is high time for Moses to appear. And 
he generally does. 

Many things happened during the decade from 1870 to 1880 to 
arouse the public conscience of the nation. The development of rail- 
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roads and manufactures during the Civil War and the lavish expendi- 
ture which accompanied and followed it, had brought to the front 
great numbers of men to whom politics was only a gainful trade and 
who were ready to accept the opportunities which governmental activity 
afforded for private . >fit. To avail themselves of these opportunities, 
it was necessary to keep their own party in power, and since they were 
making politics a trade, they thought it legitimate to make govern- 
mental office and the ballot part of the merchandise. ‘The shameful 
abuse of the power of appointment and removal, which had sprung up 
in the administration of Andrew Jackson, had become more flagrant 
under his successors. Not all the eloquence and political force of 
Daniel Webster had sufficed to diminish the intensity of the evil con- 
dition which he thus described in 1832: 


There is no civilized country on earth in which ona change of rulers there 
is such an inquisition for spoil as we have witnessed in this free republic. 
When, Sir, did any British Minister, Whig or Tory, ever make such an 
inquest? When did he ever get down to low-water mark to make an oust- 
ing of tide-waiters? When did he ever take away the daily bread of 
weighers, and gaugers, and measurers? When did he ever go into the 
villages to disturb the little post-offices, the mail contracts, and everything 
else in the remotest degree connected with Government? A British Min- 
ister who should do this and should afterwards show his head in a British 
House of Commons would be received by a universal hiss. 


In his delightful Reminiscences of a Long Life, Carl Schurz graphically 
expresses his own similar observation of the occupation of congress- 
men in 1852 (volume ii, pages 26-27). 

The evils which Mr. Webster attacked in 1832 and which Mr. Schurz 
described twenty years later, continued to increase. As part of the 
spoils system a custom had sprung up of assessing office-holders for 
campaign purposes. This reached its culmination during the cam- 
paign of 1880. Assessments were openly levied upon office-holders 
throughout the country in aid of the election of Garfield and Arthur 
A New York police justice rented a room at the Astor House, took off 
his coat, sent for all the clerks in the post-office across the street and 
levied a tax on each. The money thus collected was spent partly, no 
doubt, in legitimate expenses, but much of it was used to bribe voters. 
The expression, ‘‘ marshalling the floaters in blocks of five’’, describes 
what took place not only in Indiana in the October election of 1880, 
but in many other states as well. 

One of the most amusing features of the book is the light it throws 
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on the character of the testimonials furnished by applicants under the 
spoils system. For example, it quotes the following letter written by 
a senator to a cabinet officer: ‘*‘ Dear Mr. Secretary, I will be with 
you to-morrow to urge the appointment of to the office of . 
Don’t believe a word of what I am going to say to you and don’t 
appoint the man.” (page 93) 

The spoils system had come to be so firmly established that it be- 
came obvious to thoughtful men that attacks upon individual offenders 
would be inadequate and often futile. The system itself had to be 
assailed. The story of the assault and its success, which is graphically 
told by Mr. Foulke, can be only summarized here. 

In 1867, Thomas A. Jenckes of Rhode Island made a report in the 
House of Representatives and introduced a bill to reform the system 
of appointments which Webster had satirized. Jenckes convinced 
President Grant of the advantages of the merit system, and in 1871 
an act was passed authorizing the President to lay down rules for ad- 
mission to the civil service, and George William Curtis was appointed 
chairman of an advisory board. But Congress refused an appropria- 
tion to meet the necessary expenses, and the civil service of the country 
became more than ever the spoil of politicians. One useful act, how- 
ever, was passed in August, 1876, which made it an indictable offence 
to demand, pay or receive assessments from office-holders ‘‘ for politi- 
cal purposes.”’ 

Meanwhile, Dorman B. Eaton of New York, a lawyer of distinction 
and courage, who had been one of the most effective adversaries of the 
Tweed Ring and the Erie corruption and plunder, published a book 
on the civil service of Great Britain which still deserves to be studied. 
It was widely read and influenced and instructed public opinion. The 
first Civil Service Reform Association was organized in New York in 
1877. George William Curtis became its president in 1880 and put 
the whole force of his eloquence and public spirit into the reform 
campaign. Dorman B. Eaton was asked by the Association to draw a 
bill to be presented to Congress that would establish a real merit sys- 
tem for appointments and promotions in the federal civil service. He 
did so, and a committee, of which the writer of this review was a mem- 
ber, spent many evenings with him, revising the bill. It was then taken 
to Senator Pendleton of Ohio, who had introduced a bill of his own, 
but who, seeing the merits of the Eaton bill, introduced it in the Sen- 
ate on January 10, 1881, and advocated its passage. 

President Garfield was inaugurated on March 4 of that year. He 
was beset by a horde of office seekers, and on July 2 he was assassi- 
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nated by one of them, Guiteau, who had failed to receive an appoint- 
ment. This crime aroused the conscience of America. On August 
11, 1881, the National Civil Service Reform League was organized and 
has been active ever since. In the words of Carl Schurz, ‘* The move- 
ment commenced a work, in its purpose and extent comparable only 
with the Anti-Corn-Law League in England.” ‘‘ We have”’, said Mr. 
Curtis, ‘‘ laid our hands on the barbaric palace of patronage and begun 
to write on its walls ‘ Mene, Mene.’ Nor, I believe, will the work end 
till they are laid in the dust.” Associations were formed all over the 
country and the press gave efficient support. The action of Congress 
was quickened, and the bill introduced by Senator Pendleton was 
passed and approved by President Arthur on January 16, 1883. To 
quote Mr. Foulke: 


Not only has the competitive system had eloquent advocates, but it has 
had most skillful artificers. The men who framed the Federal Civil 
Service Act created a mechanism of marvelous adaptability and efficiency 
for accomplishing the end they had in view. I regard that act as one of 
the most skillfully devised statutes ever passed by a legislative body 
[page 315]. 


The admirable and distinctive feature of the act is that it established 
the competitive merit system in the federal civil service, prescribed 
general rules for its administration and left the extension of the system 
and the formulation of detailed rules to the president and the civil 
service commissioners. It has served as a model for many subsequent 
statutes, notably that organizing the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This method of legislative drafting has many advantages, chief among 
which is its flexibility. The rules may be modified as experience dic- 
tates, and the classes of office-holders to which they apply can be ex- 
tended by executive order. No amendment by act of Congress is 
required to perfect the administration of the system. Dorman B. 
Eaton was chairman of the first Civil Service Commission. He was 
wise in proceeding slowly at first, for the difficulties incident to the 
administration of the new system were many. Even representatives 
who had voted for the Civil Service Act found its requirements irksome. 

In 1883 the New York legislature, on the recommendation of Grover 
Cleveland, passed the first state civil service reform act. Massachusetts 
soon followed suit. In New York each city administers its own system. 
In Massachusetts all are administered by the state commission. Many 
other states have adopted similar acts. The principle of selection for 
office on the ground of ‘‘ merit and fitness’ as shown by competitive 
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examination, has been embodied in the constitutions of New York, 
Ohio and Colorado. 

In 1884, the reviewer was appointed chairman of the first Municipal 
Civil Service Board in New York City, and Edward M. Shepard was 
appointed to a similar position in Brooklyn. Their experience was 
like that of all who have held similar offices. There was constant 
pressure for the exemption from competition of applicants for particular 
offices. ‘This usually arose from the desire of the appointing officer 
to select a friend and supporter for the office, but sometimes from 
failure to appreciate the possible scope of examinations. These should 
always relate to fitness for the particular position and experience has 
taught examiners many tests of fitness which were not known at first. 
There is no magic in civil service examinations; each should be 
adapted to the requirements of the position to be filled. 

In vigorous language Mr. Foulke shows how the merit system was 
administered. Theodore Roosevelt, appointed by President Harrison 
in 1889, and Mr. Foulke himself, appointed by President Roosevelt 
in 1901, were, no doubt, the most energetic of all our civil service 
commissioners. But Eaton, John R. Procter and many others have 
been efficient and have wisely performed the difficult task of adapting 
the several examinations to the requirements of the respective offices. 

It was not only in efficient administration of examinations that Mr. 
Foulke distinguished himself. Before he became commissioner he was 
chairman of an investigating committee of the National Civil Service 
League and discovered many infractions of the law. One of the 
boldest of them was in the Internal Revenue Service in Kentucky in 
1899. Acollector in that state had sent the following letter toa deputy : 


Knowing your zeal in such matters and the campaign funds being low and 
being very desirous of nominating Attorney-General Taylor for Governor, 
I respectfully appoint you a collector and hope you will push the matter 
and do everything you can for us. Respectfully, Charles E. Sapp. 


As chairman of the investigating committee, Mr. Foulke wrote : 


It is interesting to observe the political results of the lawless policy 
adopted by the collector in levying assessments and packing primaries for 
the purpose of securing a ‘‘ Taylor’’ delegation in the State Convention. 
Taylor, who was nominated to the governorship by such means is now 
(1901) a fugitive from justice, indicted for complicity in murder, while the 
Republican majority in the Fifth Congressional District (in which these 
transactions occurred) was reduced from 12,500 in 1896 to 3700 in 1goo. 
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Your committee is personally assured by men of standing and responsi- 
bility in that community that this difference of over 8000 votes is largely 
due to general indignation at the political methods of Collector Sapp. 


The exposure of Sapp’s methods led to their discontinuance, but it was 
not until after Mr. Roosevelt had become President that Sapp was in- 
dicted, convicted and punished. 

In the federal service the merit system included at first only 14,000 
places. It now applies to more than 300,000. It has been extended to 
cover, as Mr. Foulke says, “‘ the railway mail service under Mr. Cleve- 
land ; the free delivery service, under President Harrison ; pretty much 
everything left in the department under Mr. Cleveland’s so-called 
‘blanket’ order, during his second term; the Philippine service 
under Mr. McKinley ; the rural free delivery, the census, the Spanish 
war service, as well as the registration of laborers, under President 
Roosevelt”. Important extensions were made by President Taft. 
During President Wilson’s administration the vicious method of riders 
on bills for general legislation has been used to compel the exemption 
from the competitive system of certain specified places. This method 
of compulsion is prohibited by the constitution of many states and 
should be prohibited byall. During these years there has been a pro- 
gressive extension of the classified service so as to include the higher 
grades of municipal, state and federal officials. 

Theodore Roosevelt, as United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
as Police Commissioner of New York City, as Governor of New York 
and as President of the United States, had a greater opportunity to 
extend and perfect the administration of the merit system than any 
other man. He deserves all honor for his courage and wisdom. But 
to say, as a man whom we love has recently , ** From Arthur’s 
term to Cleveland’s last term as President, the reform continued a 
barren ideal. Chiefly through Theodore Roosevelt, it became in the 
next ten years, a vigorous purifying practice, until in our day it is ac- 
cepted by all as having immeasurably improved the public service ”"— 
this is fulsome eulogy. Roosevelt himself would have been the first to 
repudiate such an extravagant statement. He and Cleveland had much 
incommon. Dauntless courage and devotion to duty were qualities for 
which both were eminent. The same is true of Eaton, Curtis and 
Schurz. Each played a great part in the drama of civil service reform 
and we honor them all. It does not add to the glory of one to ignore 
the rest. 

It is not surprising that a man of Mr. Foulke’s intense nature should 
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occasionally be unfair. In his criticism of the first administration of 
Mr. Cleveland he speaks of the tariff as the ‘‘ latest born child of his 
political fancy’’. Mr. Foulke forgets that the reform of the tariff was 
promised in the platform on which Mr. Cleveland was elected in 1884, 
that he had declared that ‘‘ unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation ’’, 
and that his Secretary of the Treasury in December, 1885, had pointed 
out the inequality and injustice of the existing tariff. In fact the 
Democratic party, both in and out of Congress, had been advocating 
tariff reform since 1876 with much more earnestness than civil service 
reform. 

But on the whole, both in his book and in his career, Mr. Foulke 
has been equally severe and just in censuring violations of the Civil 
Service Law, whether committed by Democrats or Republicans. Per- 
haps no man has done more to expose and punish such violations. His 
book is an important contribution to the history of his time. 

Everett P, WHEELER. 


New York CIrTy. 
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REVIEWS 


The Value of Money. By B. M. ANDERSON, JR. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1917.—xxvili, 610 pp. 


The central theme of this book is the value of money—one variety 
of economic value. Inasmuch, however, as the author holds that law, 
moral values and economic values all belong to the ‘‘ same general 
class, species of the genus, social value ...’’, he is led to consider 
‘‘virtually the whole range of economic theory’’ (pages vii and 26). 
The book is divided into four parts: Part i deals with the value of 
money in its relation to the general theory of value ; part ii is devoted 
to a critical examination of the quantity theory ; part iii to the author’s 
own theory of the value of money ; and part iv to ‘‘ the reconciliation 
of statics and dynamics.” 

The philosophy of part i may be briefly summarized as follows: 
Value is a quality, it is also an absolute quantity and not, as many 
economists claim, purely relative (pages 5-7). ‘‘Values may simul- 
taneously rise and fall’’ (page 8). 


There are individual values, marginal utilities, of goods which may 
differ in magnitudeand in quality from man to man, but there is, over and 
above these, influenced by them in part, influencing them much more than 
they influence it, a social value for each commodity, a product of a com- 
plex social psychology, which includes the individual values, but includes 
very much more as well [page 26]. 


For a fuller treatment of his concept of social value, the author refers 
us to his earlier book Social Value. 

Starting with this social value concept, the author examines critically 
one by one various theories relating to the value of money. He con- 
cludes that there is ‘‘ no sense in which the terms, demand and supply 
of money, can have relevance to the problem of the value of money’’ 
(page 62). Cost-of-production theories do not explain the value of 
money (chapter 3) nor does the capitalization theory of value in its 
present formulation. The marginal utility theory is not valid for money 
nor for any other class of goods (page 83). 

In part ii (covering 263 pages) the author undertakes to pound the 
quantity theory of money to powder and blow the powder away out of 
the palm of his hand. To use his own words, he challenges ‘‘virtually 
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every contention and every assumption of the quantity theory’’ (page 
xvi). He declares that the equation of exchange as a statement of a 
mechanical relationship is a perfectly harmless and useless proposition, 
a mere truism (page 157); as a statement of a functioning law it is 
absolutely fallacious. 

While the author refers to many interpretations of the quantity 
theory, his criticisms are directed primarily to that given by Professor 
Irving Fisher in his book on the Purchasing Power of Money. Next 
to Fisher’s interpretation that of the reviewer contained in his book on 
Money and Prices is the object of the author’s criticisms. 

Among the numerous criticisms urged against the quantity theory the 
following are emphasized by the author. It is a mechanical theory, he 
holds, which assumes blind habit and fluid prices, a theory which may 
properly be dubbed a *‘dodo-bones theory”, since it falsely assumes that 
objects otherwise valueless, like dodo-bones, may circulate as money, 
being given a value by scarcity and monetary demand. Banks do not 
tend to keep fixed ratios of reserves to deposits, as quantity theorists 
assume, therefore M in Fisher’s equation does not control M (chap- 
terg). The V and V’ of Fisher’s equation do not vary independently 
of the other factors in the equation, but are influenced by M, M’, T 
and P, and by forces that affect all of these factors (chapters 12 and 
13). ‘The quantity theory assumes that the price level is always passive 
and that the direction of causation is toward P from the other factors 
in the equation of exchange. Anderson challenges this claim of Fisher’s 
and maintains that ‘‘ particular prices can, and do, rise, without a prior 
increase in money or bank deposits, or change in the volume of trade, 
or in velocity of money or deposits and also without compensating fall 
in other particular prices’’ (page 293). The quantity theory cannot 
explain the elasticity of bank credit ( pages 283-284) nor international 
gold movements (chapter 16) and is in obvious conflict with Gresham’s 
law. The bimetallists in their chief contention were out of harmony 
with the quantity theory (page 219,note). The statistical tests of the 
quantity theory made by the reviewer and Fisher ‘‘ are, with the excep- 
tion of the figures for money and deposits, widely at variance from the 
real facts in the case, and . . . if they were correct . . . could inno 
sense be said to constitute proof of the quantity theory’’ (pages 335- 
336). A functional theory of money must be a dynamic theory ; the 
quantity theory, being a theory of ‘‘ long run tendencies’, “ normal 
equilibria’ and ‘‘ static adjustments”, ‘touches the real problem of 
the value of money not at all’’ ( page 393). 
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Part iii on ‘‘The Value of Money ’’ discusses the origin of money, 
the value of gold, the functions of money, the nature of credit, the 
character of American bank assets and the functions of bank reserves. 
Along with much valuable material which will prove widely acceptable 
among economists, it contains some doctrines that will appear start- 
ling to most of them—doctrines which, in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, few economists will accept. Most readers will be surprised 
at the relative importance which the author attributes to speculation 
in the country’s total business and particularly at the importance he 
attributes to it in New York City. ‘‘ The great bulk of trade in the 
United States ’’, we are told, “ is SPECULATION, rather than that sort of 
trade which is determined by ‘ physical capacity and technique ’”’ (page 
241). ‘The importance of the speculative business of New York City 
has been grossly underestimated, the author claims, by the reviewer 
and Fisher, who ‘‘ have systematically buried New York City, and 
systematically covered up speculation,’’ (page 383). He devotes 52 
pages to ‘* the rediscovery of a buried city”. Speculation ‘‘makes up 
the overwhelming bulk of trade in the country” (page 255) and bulks 
particularly large in New York City, where “ wholesale ’’ and ‘* retail” 
deposits are a small factor (page 392). ‘‘ We cannot assign to New 
York City less than a major part of the total check deposits of the 
whole country ’’ (page 351). 

In the light of the experiences of 1917 and of the studies of Hollan- 
der, Mitchell and the reviewer, economists will hesitate to accept the 
declaration that “ stock market collateral loans . . . constitute the 
most perfectly satisfactory sort of bank loan, from the standpoint of 
liquidity ’’ (page 514); and that Wall Street ‘* by using a large amount 
of bank-credit . . . increases the amount available for ordinary busi- 
ness’’ (page 517). Few will be convinced by the argument that the 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act which forbids federal reserve banks 
to discount stock exchange paper was a mistake, one important reason 
cited by the author being that it “ prevents, in large degree, the fed- 
eral banks from being effective weapons against the money trust,”’ (page 
518). Not many economists will accept a concept of statics so narrow 
as to justify the author’s conclusion that ‘‘ the static law of bank re- 
serves ts that none are needed” (page 543). 

Part iv is devoted to the reconstruction of statics and dynamics. 
After one has noted the broad interpretation given by the author to the 
term dynamics and the narrow one given to statics, he wonders what is 
left of statics to be reconciled. The lion lies down with the lamb, but 
the lamb is inside. 
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It is difficult to evaluate a book of this kind within the limits of 
this review, because it contains so much to be commended and so 
much to be condemned. Every chapter and nearly every page con- 
tains challenges to those, like the reviewer, who believe in the essential 
soundness of the quantity theory of money, when that theory is ration- 
ally interpreted. The book is refreshingly original, keen in its analy- 
ses, broad in its familiarity with economic literature and meticulous in 
its criticisms. It is a book on value but is lacking in a sense of values. 
As an exercise in dialectic, it would have been a masterpiece in the 
days of scholasticism. It is better on its negative than on its positive 
side. It is boldly iconoclastic. It fearlessly attempts to break to 
pieces the old economic idols and offers in their place the author’s 
economic pantheism of social value. 

“‘ Social value’’, we are told by the author, ‘‘ assumes a ‘ social 
organism ’ which can give value to goods.’’ There is ‘‘a mind of 
society, a physical organism’’, a ‘‘ one greater mind’’, a ‘* social 
mind ’’ with an ‘‘ organic character.’’ ‘‘ Social value’’ is ‘‘ some- 
thing superindividual’’ from which economic activity, if motivated at 
all, receives its guidance (Social Value, pp. 84, 85, 87, 199). 

If, after reading statements like these in the author’s Social Value, 
to which he refers the reader for a full treatment of the subject, we 
turn back to Zhe Value of Money and read his answer to his critics, we 
find ourselves at a loss to comprehend just what this social value is, to 
which we must turn for an explanation of the value of money. Here 
the author tells us that ‘‘ all mental processes are in the minds of in- 
dividual men. ‘There is no social ‘oversoul’ which transcends indi- 
vidual minds, and there is no social ‘consciousness ’ which stands out- 
side of and above the consciousness of individuals.’”’ John Dewey, 
we are told, was right when he said ‘‘ the human mind is what happens 
to the human animal in a social situation” (pages 16-17). We are 
inclined to accept these latter statements as sound, but when we have 
subtracted the disclaimer from the ‘‘ claimer’’, we find little left of 
social value except the commonplace that the individual and his eco- 
nomic values are socialized products. We begin to doubt the omnip- 
otence of this new god which has been set up in place of our old 
idols. We are not certain whether the individual minds make the 
social mind or the social mind makes the individual mind. In fact, 
we have an uncomfortable feeling that in this reasoning there may lurk 
an instance of that ‘‘ vicious circle’’ which the author is so much 
given to discovering in the reasoning of others. 

The quantity theory may be viewed either as an equation of exchange 
showing the mathematical relationships of the various factors or as a 
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functional theory. With the author’s claim that the equation of ex- 
change as a statement of a mechanical relationship is a mere useless 
truism few people will agree. The equation is self-evident only in the 
sense that the fundamental theorems of geometry are self-evident. It 
is useful because it analyzes and brings together in a convenient and 
easily remembered form the general factors determining the price level. 

Some of Anderson’s criticisms of Fisher’s concept of the quantity 
theory are cared for in the reviewer’s concept under the term business 
confidence. (See Money and Prices, pages 82-88, 121-126). 

The reviewer is not prepared to say that there may not be rare cases, 
as, for example, cases of deliberate changes in a monopoly price, in 
which individual price changes may initiate forces that will permanently 
affect the price level. He knows of no actual instance of this kind, 
however, and finds Anderson’s hypothetical illustration, involving as it 
does a reduction in the rate of monetary turnover, (pages 309-310) 
far from convincing. In the main, the movements of price levels are 
the results of movements in the other factors in the equation and not 
their causes—certainly this is true of the great price movements of 
recent times, whether they be of gold prices or of depreciated paper 
money prices. It has been as an explanation of these long-time price 
movements that the quantity theory has had its chief discussion. And 
the price movements with which most students of money are chiefly 
concerned are movements of commodity prices and labor, not the 
prices of highly speculative securities in a market like Wall Street. 

Anderson’s contention that V, V’, M and T in the equation of ex- 
change are not independent variables and that this fact vitiates the 
quantity theory, will not disturb believers in that theory. They will 
accept wth qualification the statement that these factors are not always 
independent variables, but will deny that this is a disproof of the quan- 
tity theory. Practically ali quantity theorists admit the interdepen- 
dence of these factors during transition periods. An increase in M, 
for example, frequently stimulates V, through increasing P, and may 
also cause an increase in V’. Changes of this kind are part of the 
mechanism by which a disturbance in one of the factors exerts its in- 
fluence in the direction of restoring and maintaining equilibrium. This 
equilibrium is a world equilibrium, for political boundaries have little 
significance for an economic law, and changes made within a political 
area may have their compensations in other changes without that area. 
The real question is whether the factors, V, M, V’ and T are depen- 
dent variables as a permanent, long-time proposition, in contrast 
with a temporary and transitional one. Is there any reason, for ex- 
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ample, why a permanent doubling of M in itself should lead to a per- 
manent change in V or V’? If there is a fundamental interdependence 
of these factors in the equation other than that existing during the 
transitional periods, Anderson has failed to prove it. To the conten- 
tion that all periods are transitional periods because the world of busi- 
ness is a dynamic world, the obvious answer is, “‘ yes, to a degree,” but 
in studying phenomena so complicated and active as those of the 
modern business world, the student is compelled to assume states of 
equilibrium and then to allow for the factors abstracted. An economic 
law tells merely what will happen under certain conditions. We can 
get nowhere in economic reasoning without assuming conditions that 
are not fully realized in the work-a-day world. Such assumptions are 
the scaffolding used in the erecting of the building. There is nothing 
more fundamental in economics than the law of proportionality which 
finds expression in a continual tendency toward equilibrium. The as- 
sumption of equilibria is a perfectly valid and commonplace pro- 
cedure in the statement of scientific laws and in the reasoning by 
which these laws are arrived at. 

‘‘ The ultimate test of scientific theory’’, the author says, “‘ must be 
practice.’’ ‘‘The chief claim for the present theory of value [the 
social value theory] is that it not only unlocks all the doors that earlier 
theories have unlocked, but also others which have resisted the old 
keys’’. The man who would go into the modern stock market armed 
with the old theories, we are told, “ is like the man who would fight 
Hindenburg with bows and arrows. . . . The social value theory is 
offered as a better weapon” (pages 41-42). The reviewer agrees 
with Professor Edgeworth that the social value theory would not fare 
well from such a test, (Zconomic Journal, March, 1918, p. 67) and 
believes that the quantity theory is less likely to prove to be a bow- 
and-arrow theory than is the social value theory to prove to be one 
of innocuous gas. 

The book is the strongest attack on the quantity theory of money 
that has yet been made, but that theory emerges from the shower of 
blows with no serious internal injuries and gives promise of surviving 
as the most vigorous theory of money in the field. Interpreted ration- 
ally and broadly, as an expression of long-run tendencies, the quantity 
theory of money as a functional theory, will continue to be acceptable 
to most economists. It meets the test of workability. 

E. W. KEMMERER. 


Princeton University. 
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American Labor and the War. By SAMUEL GOMPERS. New 
York, George H. Doran Company, 1919.—x, 377 pp. 


This book is a collection of addresses delivered by Mr. Gompers 
during the period from September, 1914, to November, 1918, together 
with documents showing the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward the war. It is a record of unswerving and consistent 
loyalty to the government and devotion to the cause which Mr. Gom- 
pers was among the first to characterize as a struggle of democracy 
against autocracy. 

The earlier addresses bring out eloquently labor’s reasons for oppos- 
ing war and its interest in machinery for preserving peace. At Platts- 
burg in September, 1914, Mr. Gompers said : 


War has never meant [to the workers] opportunity for gain or exploitation. 
It has always meant for them privation, direst suffering, service on the 
firing line and in the actual fighting of the war, and bearing the burdens 
that follow in its wake. 


And later in the same address he declared : 


The only result that could in any degree compensate for the present de- 
struction of life would be the coeval destruction of militarism, autocracy, 
the fetish of the balance of power, and the fallacy that political domination 


must follow industrial relations and control. . . . Peace is the fundamental 
necessity for all government and progress—industrial, intellectual, social 
and humanitarian. . . . One of the main purposes of governments then 


must be the maintenance of international peace. 


Already in May, 1916, he indicated his conviction that the war must 
be fought to a finish. He said : 


Hating war as I do, I am free to confess that if I could stop this war now 
by a turn of my hand I would not doit. I hold that something must be 
determined by this war, . . . whether the future belongs to autocracy and 
militarism or to democracy, liberty and humanity. 


With this conviction Mr. Gompers showed his quality as a leader by 
causing his associates and followers to pledge their support to the gov- 
ernment in the war even before war had been declared. On his initia- 
tive the Council of the Federation called a conference of the labor 
leaders of the country to meet in Washington in March, 1917. On 
the twelfth of that month, three weeks before the President’s address 
to Congress urging our entry into the war, this conference passed a 
notable series of resolutions concluding with the prophetic words : 
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Should our country be drawn into the maelstrom of the Europern conflict, 
we, with these ideals of liberty and justice herein declared, as the indis- 
pensable basis for national policies, offer our services to our country in 
every field of activity. . . . and we call upon our fellow workers and 
fellow citizens in the holy name of Labor, Justice, Freedom and Humanity 
to devotedly and patriotically give like service. 


How far this “‘ enheartening”’ declaration served to strengthen the 
President’s resolution to put himself at the head of the mounting senti- 
ment for war, and how far it was itself in response to advance intima- 
tions of the President’s determination, has not yet been disclosed. 
That it was no empty pledge of service all the world knows. From the 
time that we entered the war until the armistice was signed, to win the 
war became the principal purpose of Mr. Gompers’ efforts, not only as 
a public speaker but as the responsible head of the American labor 
movement. ‘Two citations from the later addresses will serve to indi- 
cate his attitude. In September, 1917, he said : 


Let us defer questions that can be deferred, questions that are likely to 
divide us in this war; let us remain united and fight it out no matter how 
long we fight—until America and America’s allies shall prove victorious 


in the struggle. 


In February, 1918, he declared : 


When the Republic of the United States entered into this world struggle it 
ceased to be a war and became at once a crusade for freedom and justice 
and liberty. I hold it to be the duty of every man to give every ounce of 
energy in fighting, in producing, in helping in any way that he can, that 
this crusade shall be a triumph. 


His activities in these busy months were by no means limited, as is 
well known, to this country. Some of the most notable addresses 
printed in this volume were delivered in Europe, where his solemn 
declaration on behalf of America’s wage-earners that ‘‘ we will give 
to the last man, to the last dollar” to win the war, could not but 
reénforce the determination of the workers of the Alliéd countries to 
‘“‘ carry on ’’ until the end. 

Quotations do scant justice to these addresses. Considering that 
they all relate to the same general theme, they are surprisingly free 
from repetition. Even though many of the ideas they contain are 
ideas which the war has made familiar to all thinking men, they are 
yet interesting and instructive. No one can read what Mr. Gompers 
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has said and not be impressed by the combination of idealism and 
robust commonsense which, even more than his unquestioned political 
sagacity, have enabled him to retain for so many years his pre- 
eminent position in the American labor movement. 

The addresses and other documents in this volume tell only the 
smaller portion of the story of what Mr. Gompers did to help win 
the war. While supporting the government by voice and pen, he was 
also taking the lead in the organization and direction of all of the 
machinery which was created by agreements between departments of 
the government and representatives of labor to insure the continuous 
prosecution of essential war industries. To say that that machinery 
was all wisely devised and efficiently operated would be to exaggerate, 
but all the more credit to Mr. Gompers and the responsible officials of 
organized labor for the results achieved! By means of it, such as it 
was, and by their aid, the wheels of industry were kept continuously 
revolving, and this country was able not only to insure the defeat of 
Germany but to hasten that defeat by many months. It is to be hoped 
that the ‘‘ Official War Record’’ of this volume may one day be sup- 
plemented by an unofficial record of Mr. Gompers’ other services to 
his country during the war. The complete story entitles him to the 


esteem and gratitude of his fellow citizens. 
Henry R. SEAGER. 


The British Revolution and American Democracy. By NOR- 
MAN ANGELL. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1919.—xix, 319 pp. 


Labor and Reconstruction in Europe. By ELISHA M. FRIED- 
MAN. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1919.—xix, 216 pp. 


Problems of Reconstruction. By ISAAC LIPPINCOTT. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1919.—340 pp. 


It is presumably a good omen and a matter for congratulation that 
publishers find themselves able to sell any book with the word ‘‘ recon- 
struction ’’ in its title. Momentarily, it is the word to conjure with— 
until one opens the numerous reconstruction volumes ; then a feeling 
of oppression sets in. This feeling is reinforced by three considera- 
tions. It is discouraging to find the publishers so lacking in discrim- 
ination. It shatters illusions to find authors willing to put their names 
to inadequately prepared books. It is lamentable to think that Amer- 
ican readers cannot be provided with more substantial fare. 
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Of the three books here under review only the one which is written 
by an Englishman escapes the obloquy which isall too likely to fall upon 
our reconstruction literature. Mr. Angell is interpreting to America, 
in the light of its present problems, the program and the spiritual 
animus of the Labor Party of Great Britain. He is preéminently 
equipped for the work by reason of his close knowledge of public affairs 
in both countries, his dispassionate mind and his lucid, if sometimes too 
extended, exposition. ‘The book frankly confines itself to this task of 
interpretation, and only in the last part, especially in the final chapter, 
‘Why Freedom Matters’’, does Mr. Angell rise to the use of his full 
powers as an analytical and constructive political writer. Here his 
pamphleteering abilities are superlatively displayed, and if the book 
has any permanent value, it will be because of the inclusion of this 
essay. For the rest, we are indebted to Mr. Angell for supplying the 
average American reader with a background of knowledge and running 
comment which he must have if he is to understand the world signifi- 
cance of the activities of British labor. Unfortunately, Mr. Angell’s 
book may never reach the audience to which it would be of greatest 
service. 

Mr. Friedman’s volume does not fulfill the promise of his earlier 
American Problems of Reconstruction. His attempt is to present the 
important reconstruction programs of the European countries ; and, of 
course, he is laboring under the handicap of considering subject-matter 
which fairly proliferates over night. Even so, it is hard to excuse the 
very summary and second-hand reference to so much material which 
was readily at hand at the time the author went to press. Nor can it 
be said that the book provides the interpretative setting so essential to a 
balanced understanding of the reconstruction programs of Europe. It 
is predominantly an abstract of documentary and literary material, pro- 
vided with little or none of the setting of contemporary evidence. For 
the student who is interested to inquire into the reaction of the working 
class and of political parties to the war problems in Europe, the bibli- 
ography will perhaps serve as useful a purpose as the text. This criti- 
cism is in a sense redundant since the author warns that ‘‘ the critic 
will see evidence of hasty execution.’’ This is too easy a way to secure 
exculpation from what is really a fatal shortcoming in a book on so 
important a subject. 

Mr. Lippincott’s volume continues the discussion commenced by 
Professor Gray’s War-Zime Control of Industry. It is a useful and 
compact reference book on the machinery of the war-time control in 
the various governmental departments. Covering the whole field of 
political organization as it does, the treatment is necessarily brief, and 
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little attempt is made to evaluate the permanent uses of all the machinery 
of control which is discussed. The book is almost completely objective ; 
the author seems fearful of being found in the act of expressing any 
personal opinion. In consequence, he leaves the task of reconstruction 
exactly where he found it, except for the information he gives ; that is, 
he leaves it asa series of problems toward the solution of which he 


offers no specific suggestions. 
Orpway TEAD. 
New York City. 


Readings in Industrial Society. By LEON CARROLL MARSHALL. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1918.—xxiv, 1082 pp. 


As indicated in the subtitle of this formidable volume, the author 
has brought together a large array of descriptive material for ‘‘ a study 
in the structure and functioning of economic organization.’’ Among 
a considerable number of students in the social sciences the feeling has 
been growing that economics, as studied in our colleges and uni- 
versities, lacks the substance and security which is often obtained in 
other fields of intellectual endeavor by a happy codrdination of his- 
torical perspective and speculative logomachy. With a view to attain 
such an end, there have appeared in recent years several volumes of 
“ selected readings ’’ for the study of economics and economic prob- 
lems. The present one is a creditable addition to this goodly list in 
the publication of which the University of Chicago Press has taken a 
leading part. 

The material has been selected with the two-fold purpose of furnish- 
ing the student with ‘‘ the historical background ” of present economic 
organization and, more particularly, of pointing out ‘‘ some outstanding 
features of modern industrial society.” By way of further accommo- 
dation to the student, each chapter is prefaced with a brief summary of 
‘* the problems at issue” together with an imposing catalogue of ques- 
tions bearing on its subject-matter. The questions are in part adapted 
from an earlier booklet of Oué/ines used in connection with introduc- 
tory courses in economics in the University of Chicago. 

The selection of readings, in point of amplitude, is quite above 
criticism—containing something over four hundred titles. For the 
most part the selections are judiciously made, though it cannot confi- 
dently be said that the author’s familiarity with the literature of his 
subject is wide. Practically all the material has been drawn from 
English and American sources, and in the rare instances of citations 
from non-English-speaking authorities, the author has been content to 
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depend on translations of their lesser works. For instance, scarcely 
anything could be more illuminating or more timely, in a study of 
modern industrial society, than some reference to Ehrenberg’s Das 
Leitalter der Fugger, or to Sombart’s Der Moderne Kapitalismus, or 
to Loria’s // Analisi della Proprieta Capitalista, The compiler of the 
Readings does not seem to have been attracted by any of these works. 
On the other hand, scarcely anything could be less edifying or more 
perfunctory than the selection of about a dozen lines, picked from quite 
a secondary source, out of which the student is expected to get some 
inkling of ‘‘ the merchant of the early middle ages” (page 98). This 
is perhaps unavoidable in any scheme of educational undertaking of 
which the chief desideratum is a mechanical simplification of learning. 
In the nature of things such a systematization must be limited by the 
exigencies of time and space while at the same moment it must not do 
violence to the technical requirements of the appearance of compre- 
hensiveness, all of which is easily satisfied by a meticulous regard for 
the ‘‘ advertising page ” which, in the case of this syllabus, consists of 
an imposing and inspiring table of contents. 

Notwithstanding these trifling oversights and discrepancies in the 
make-up of the syllabus, the Readings, as a clerical enterprise, is a 
commendable achievement. It errs, if at all, rather in being exhaus- 
tive than in being inadequate. For, after all, the problem involved in 
a book of ‘‘ readings’’ is one of intellectual standardization, and the 
problem of such a standardization is not so much one of sources and 
source material as of coherence and unity of the material selected. 
Without the element of cohesiveness an intelligent study of industrial 
society cannot be made from the simple tabulation of excerpts and 
briefs from books dealing with industrial society, any more than an ade- 
quate understanding and appreciation of ancient Hebrew culture and 
civilization can be had from a catechetical elaboration of the Old 
Testament. 

Ostensibly and avowedly (page 1) the purpose of the syllabus is to 
give the student what in other sciences might be characterized as an 
evolutionary or historical point of view. ‘This has been the apology of 
the so-called historical school of economics. But just as the adepts of 
that school have fallen short of their goal, so the course of readings in 
this volume fails of its purpose and precisely for the same reasons. The 
study of the structure and functioning of modern society is a proposi- 
tion in dynamics ; the connecting tissue, which the author finds ready 
to hand for binding together the elaborate array of descriptive facts, is 
made up of the postulates and preconceptions of current economic 
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theory, which presupposes a rigid and static organization and condition 
of society. All through the endless fluctuation and shifting of industrial 
forces and processes, when owner-employer gives way to manager- 
employer, who, in turn, disappears in the wake of the promoter and 
the financial agent under whose directive acumen industry has come to 
be the handmaiden of business, the author is marking time on a dry 
shoal up-stream and, with the serene complacency of an eighteenth- 
century theologian, speaks of the ‘‘ /ac¢ that the entrepreneur serves as 
a sort of insurance concern for the worker’’ (pages 520, 628). Such 
a conception of the entrepreneur seems somewhat out of place ina 
preface to a chapter dealing with the wage-system in the twentieth 
century. Quite in consonance with the assumptions and implications 
of the theology of a by-gone age, there is also present the didactic and 
apologetic gesture, presumably for the peace and comfort of the student 
(pages 305,406). It isdifficult tosee what bearing this has on a study 
concerned with the description and analysis of the structure and func- 
tioning of economic organization. 

The facts in modern economic and industrial society are in constant 
flux. They are subject to forced movements. Any attempt to clothe 
this category of facts in the garb of the metaphysical circumlocutions 
of current economic preconceptions is likely to result in a grotesque 
misrepresentation of industrial society. The Readings is conceived in 
the image of mail-order merchandising and quantity production. It 
stands to the study of industrial society in much the same relation as 
the multiplication table to the science of mathematics. 

LEON ARDZROONI. 

NEw York City. 


Regulation of Railways. By SAMUEL O. DUNN. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1918.—x, 354 pp. 


Most readers of Mr. Dunn’s book will agree with his conclusions as 
to the defects in the past methods of railroad regulation in the United 
States, but impartial readers will regret that his extreme bias has led 
him to give a distorted picture of the conditions upon which much of 
his criticism is based. He starts out with the long familiar discussion 
of the poverty of the railroads during the three years preceding 1916. 
Advancing costs of operation and ‘‘ many idle cars in every yard” 
caused a serious decline in net revenues. He asserts that most students 
of transportation think that the relief granted to the carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the way of increased rates, was 
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inadequate. If some of these students of transportation would show, 
by an analysis of the statistics presented by the Commission in its de- 
cisions, that the rate advances permitted were too small, their views on 
the matter would command more respect. The condemnation of the 
Commission’s action is never accompanied by such an analysis. 

Most railroad experts do not carry the gloomy account of the finan- 
cial reverses of the railroads beyond 1915, because of the difficulty of 
explaining the fact that the year 1916 was the most prosperous year 
the carriers ever had. Mr. Dunn does not dodge this problem, though 
he postpones its consideration until he has proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that the railroad troubles of the preceding years were caused by 
low rates. He finally explains the prosperity of 1916 by the statement 
that it was to some extent ‘‘ artificial’’, because the railroads had made 
such small expenditures for equipment for several years that the invest- 
ment upon which the percentage of return was computed in 1916 was 
much smaller than it would normally have been. One wonders why 
the railroads, “ with many idle cars in every yard’’, should have spent 
money for new equipment during the lean traffic years, even had rates 
been high enough to provide the necessary means. Moreover, if such 
purchase had been thought desirable, the leading railroads of the 
country had an ample surplus from former years of prosperity to acquire 
more idle cars. 

The fact can not be escaped that the general business depression 
following 1913 affected the railroads adversely, just as it affected many 
other lines of business adversely. The railroad interests think it de- 
sirable that they be permitted to avoid all loss during times of depres- 
sion, and Mr. Dunn gives evidence of his sympathy for their attitude 
by making a government guarantee of net earnings the central feature 
of his program for railroad reform. He ascribes many of the ills of 
the carriers to ‘‘ enforced competition”. He endeavors to convey the 
impression that for many years the railroads have competed actively 
with one another in rates as well as in service, asserting that the Sherman 
Law and the Act to Regulate Commerce have “ often accomplished 
the lawmakers’ purpose of compelling unrestrained competition in 
rates”, placing the railroads at the “ mercy of big shippers’’, who were 
in a position to dictate their rates by threatening to divert traffic from 
a disobedient road. Mr. Dunn can uot help knowing that, in spite of 
the provisions of the law against rate agreements, such agreements 
have been made and have been consistently maintained for many years. 
He knows, likewise, that competition in rates among the carriers was 
more active before the Act to Regulate Commerce was passed than 
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after and that for several years such competition has been virtually 
unknown. He is complaining of a condition which no longer exists. 

Mr. Dunn’s most surprising statement is that railroad pooling before 
1887 ‘‘ had incidentally the effect of largely pooling facilities’. This 
is a statement with which few students of transportation will agree. 
Pools were designed for the sole purpose of controlling rates, and 
competing lines were under just as strong inducements to maintain 
control of exclusive advantages in the days of pooling as afterward, 
since the percentages of traffic were annually readjusted on the basis 
of the showing made by the various members of the pools during the 
preceding year. In fact, one of the strong defences of pooling was 
that it did not prevent competition in service. Moreover, the law 
against pooling did not forbid joint operating activities, and Mr. Dunn 
is again laboring under a misapprehension in ascribing the failure of 
the Railroads’ War Board to unify the operation of the roads. to “ gov- 
ernment regulation of one kind or another”. Im dozens of cities the 
carriers have bitterly opposed the efforts of the public to secure a 
unified terminal organization. Some of them refused to forego 
their competitive advantages after the war began. When the roads 
are returned to private operation, it will take more than mere ‘“‘ per- 
mission” to secure the unification of operating facilities. 

In his discussion of railroad labor controversies, Mr. Dunn naturally 
assumes the view of the railroad manager. He believes in the limita- 
tion of the right to strike, solely because the employees have in recent 
times obstinately refused to accede to their employers’ request for arbi- 
tration. The dozens of examples of the refusal of employers to meet 
the desires of the workers for arbitration receive no mention. In 
stating that the railroads ‘‘ promptly’’ took the Adamson law ‘‘ into 
court to test its constitutionality”, he might at least have observed 
that they waited until the day after the November election. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Dunn has not shown a more impartial 
attitude in his presentation of the facts of the railroad problem, be- 
cause in most particulars the conclusions he has reached with respect 
to our railroad policy could have been reached without the use of 
prejudiced testimony. In his consideration of the question of gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads he has been more careful, and it would 
be difficult to find a clearer or more convincing argument against the 
adoption of such a policy than that which he has given. 


T. W. Van METRE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Social Process. By CHARLES HORTON COOLEY. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918.—vi, 430 pp. 


The ‘‘ process’’ (a term which the author thinks preferable to 
‘* adaptation ”’ or ‘‘ selection ’’ because it is more descriptive and obvi- 
ates mechanical or biological implications) is the interaction and recip- 
rocal growth of the forms of life—of the organic whole. To Professor 
Cooley ‘‘ organic ’’ connotes no biological analogy such as it does to 
Lilienfeld, Spencer or Schaffle, but means merely that society ‘‘in- 
cludes the whele of human life in the sense that influences may be and 
are transmitted from one part to any other part so that all parts are 
bound together into an interdependent whole.” Two classes of 
“ forms ’’ make up the organism. ‘They are “ personal’’, 7. ¢., men, 
and ‘‘ impersonal’’, including ‘* associations of men, traditions, insti- 
tutions, conventions, theories, ideals.’’ ‘These overlap with “ the same 
life entering into both’’ forming the growing unity—society. 

The ‘‘ process’ may be intelligent, but is, as a matter of fact, largely 
unconscious, The telic aspects of social evolution are largely illusions. 
Even personal growth, the author thinks, is, to a considerable degree, 
unconscious. The ‘‘ tentative process’’ is no other than the natural 
or trial and error method. ‘‘ One form of life feels about among the 
various openings or stimudi offered by another, and responds to those 
which are most congruous with its own tendencies.’’ The “ process” 
is to be viewed also as one of organization. It brings about a ‘* sys- 
tem of codrdinated activities fitted to the conditions.” Structure 
having arisen, may appear as though planned, but for the most part it 
is an unconscious growth. There is variation or initiation attributable 
to an antecedent system of tendencies coming into contact with 
‘“fecundating conditions ”’. 

The greater part of Professor Cooley’s thirty brief chapters is devo- 
ted to a detailed and suggestive discussion of various phases of the 
social process. Part ii takes up the personal side of the process 
under such topics as opportunity, culture, class, success, morality, fame, 
competition, emulation and discipline. Degeneration, as a phase of 
social process, is treated in part iii. Statistical methods are criticised, 
and a plea is registered for ‘‘a large synthesis of life’’. Part iv deals 
with ‘‘ Social Factors in Biological Survival’’. Heredity and environ- 
ment are thought of as complementary and cooperating, instead of 
opposing, factors. A moderate struggle is held to be indispensable for 
the maintenance of the biological type. The best strains should be 
kept up, and quality is no substitute for quantity of offspring. In part v, 
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group conflict is looked upon as incidental to the integration of man- 
kind. However, as ‘‘an organic international life” has developed, 
war has become obsolescent because when afflicting any part, it men- 
aces the whole social organism. Sane observations on the race prob- 
lem are here offered, but not all readers will be satisfied with the 
handling of class conflict. Part vi treats of ‘‘ Valuation”, which ‘¢ is 
only another name for tentative organic process.” This, I venture to 
think, is the most penetrating, challenging and original part of the 
volume. The last part is concerned with ‘‘ Intelligent Process’’ as one 
aspect of the social whole. ‘‘ Intelligence is presented as tentative in 
its method.” It has to “feel its way” with the individual and with the 
group. A free conflict of ideas must be maintained. Rational control 
means setting standards and exercising oversight ; it does not imply 
the substitution of a conscious for an unconscious process, and social 
science can never become exact ; mechanical control based upon sta- 
tistically determined laws is a false and futile aim. Also the idea that 
the growth of intelligent control constitutes progress is repudiated as a 
partial view. 

The book is well done, like everything else from the pen of this 
classical scholar. It is perhaps not too much to say that the organic 
view is here adequately presented for the first time, and that it cer- 
tainly invalidates all particularistic approaches, whether theoretical o 
practical. It is not, however, faultless. No doubt Professor Cooley 
himself would admit that it is only ‘‘ tentative’. This might indeed be 
called a book of opinions which could be challenged on good evidence 
by men of a contrarymind. Moreover, one gets from it an impression 
that the social process is an orderly affair, and that it takes place 
within an established order. Professor Cooley does not reckon with 
cataclysmic or revolutionary change. He does not allow place for a 
phenomenon unknown to the organic world—namely, a social revolution 
like that in Russia today. But surely this, too, is social process. 
Nevertheless, and after all criticisms are made, Socta/ Process is a 
contribution to sociological knowledge of great merit and is distinctly 
exceptional. 

NEWELL L. Sims. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA. 
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Budget Making in a Democracy: A New View of Budget 
Making. By Epwarp A. Firzpatrick. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1918.—x, 317 pp. 

This is clearly a work of advocacy. What is advocated, however, 
the reader is left to surmise until he is well on toward the end of the book. 
While the author opens with Gladstone’s frequently quoted statement of 
the fundamental importance of a budget and says that it ‘‘admirably 
expresses the point of view of this book’’, the reader finds that the 
point of view is taken for granted or is left with but brief elabora- 
tion. ‘The first three chapters are devoted to an attack on ‘‘ the execu- 
tive budget idea’’. In the chapters which follow the arraignment is 
continued, and joined with it is an attack on ‘‘ the legislative budget 
idea.’’ Intertwined with these criticisms and in the ‘‘ conclusion”’, is 
found the “new view’’, which, in fact, represents such parts of the 
executive budget idea (elaborated by “ its principal and most intelligent 
expositor . . . in the United States’’) as, in the opinion of the author, 
is suited to that form of decentralized administration by boards and 
commissions which is typified by the state organization of Wisconsin. 

How clearly the author follows the proposals of the “ expositor ” of 
the executive budget idea referred to, may be best seen from his final 
summary (pages 292-298): (1) ‘* Each stibdivision of each of the 
departments shall organize its experience in terms of budget proposals 
for submission to the departmental heads ’’ ; (2) “The departmental 
head reviews these budget estimates in the light both of his experience 
and of his judgment and passes the result along’’; (3) ‘‘ The esti- 
mates are transmitted to the executive. . . . He must view departmental 
estimates and national or state needs in the light of the financial re- 
sources of the nation or state. This codrdination is the duty of the 
executive ’’; (4) “The budget proposals are presented to the leg- 
islature’’; (5) In order that the members may have the benefit 
of painstaking scrutiny and consideration when the estimates are 
taken up in the legislature, it is proposed that there shall be created 
within the legislature a single appropriation committee for the 
majority and ‘‘a committee of criticism . . . . to collect reliable in- 
formation without relying on the routine administrative machinery”’ in 
the hands of the minority, the minority to have the right ‘‘ to summon 
administrative officers before the bar of the legislative house . . . [to] 
answer specific questions, particularly on subjects and aspects of 
questions upon which the administration did not voluntarily supply full 
information with the budget proposals” ; (6) In order that there may 
be fullest discussion and publicity, use must be made of the committee- 
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of-the-whole procedure, all barriers to inquiry, criticism and argument 
must be removed by ‘‘ rules reform both of committee procedure and 
of floor discussion ’’, the “limit placed upon the length of legislative 
session” must be removed, ‘‘ the privilege of the floor” must be ex- 
tended ‘‘ to proper administrative officers so that budget proposals 
may be adequately presented to the legislature and adequately defended 
by the makers of the proposals ’’ and the public must be ‘‘ invited to 
participate in the legislative consideration of the budget committee- 
of-the-whole”’ ; (7) Finally, all financial measures are to be brought 
together as one piece of legislation. 

This is the “ new idea” which is put forward as ‘‘ a practical budget 
procedure ”’ which may be adopted “ within the present limits of our 
government and within its present character”, with ‘‘ no need for 
constitutional amendments.” On the other hand, “ the so-called ex- 
ecutive budget program proposes a shifting of the center of gravity of 
our government. Its tendency would be toward autocratic executive 
power.’’ 

In view of the fact that every one of these proposals enumerated 
(except the public hearings in committee-of-the-whole) has been 
taken bodily from the executive budget propaganda, the chief subject 
of attack, we must now look for variants. These are of two kinds: 
executive budget proposals eliminated by the author because they tend 
to ‘* autocracy’’ ; and executive budget proposals which are not men- 
tioned, the purpose of which is to make the executive responsible—to 
prevent autocracy. The proposals for the executive budget which 
have been eliminated as an ‘‘ insidious” method of establishing an 
autocracy are these: (1) the appearance in person of the chief execu- 
tive or some one of his choice before a committee-of-the-whole of the 
tepresentative branch, and, where the constitution admits, the presen- 
tation, discussion and defence by him of the budget on the floor in 
regular session, without a right to vote; (2) insistence on a separate 
vote on the amount requested for each service or office, to find out 
where the members stand; (3) the right of the executive to correct 
or amend while the proposals are under discussion ; (4) denial of the 
right of the legislature to increase amounts requested or to add new 
items, except by separate bill. The aim of these proposals is to en- 
able the people to follow the proceedings and to think clearly about 
what is going on—to define and locate responsibility and avoid the 
confusion of issues. They are, however, characterized by the writer 
as vicious and undemocratic. ‘‘Autocrats are made this way, but 
not leaders”. He asks, ‘‘Are we to have one-man government? That 
is the fundamental question back of the executive budget propaganda.” 
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The proposals which have been ignored and treated as non-existent 
are those which provide for popular control over the legislature as well 
as the executive. This subject is despatched as follows: ‘* The saving 
element in its theory [ that underlying the executive budget’s] is ultimate 
popular control. Any government under effective popular control would 
be accepted as democratic. But no feasible scheme has been proposed 
in theory for the exercise of popular control.’’ This statement does 
violence to the facts. If it had been said that the author himself 
makes no such provision in his ** new view’’, that no advocate of the 
‘“ legislative budget” has made provision for popular control, that not 
a single advocate of government by boards and commissions has made 
such a proposal, that none of the changes in statutes and constitutions 
to the present time have dealt with the subject—the statement would 
have had the ring of historic accuracy. But the fact is that proponents 
of the executive budget are the only ones who have proposed a method 
of popular control. Their only reason for making proposals which 
look toward locating and defining responsibility has been to enable the 
people to know what they are voting for or against when an appeal is 
made to them. Furthermore, the proponents of the executive budget 
have gone so far as to say that until such provision is made, no form of 
budget procedure can give us responsible government. 

The gist of the author’s preachment is this: ‘‘Without any feasible 
scheme of enforcing responsibility to the electorate we have made our 
government irresponsible—a constitutional autocrat for a definite term 
without any possibility of control.’’ Since we cannot have responsible 
government, then a decentralized administration under independent 
boards and commissions is a thing to be preferred. Therefore a budget 
procedure must be devised which will perpetuate this form of irre- 
sponsible government. If the American people are ready to accept 
the conclusion that we cannot have responsible government, then the 


author’s proposal is to be commended. 
FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. 
Norwoop, MASSACHUSETTS. 


France Facing Germany. By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, trans- 
lated by Ernest Hunter WricHt. New York, E. P. Dutton and 


Company, 1919.—xxix, 396 pp. 


This book is made up of two speeches, delivered in 1908 and 1911, 
and a number of newspaper articles published in ZL’ Homme Lidre, 
from May, 1913, to December, 1914, and in Z’Homme Enchainé, 
from October, 1914, to May, 1916. Clemenceau’s paper having been 
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suppressed on account of its bitter criticism of the policies of the gov- 
ernment, the Free Man became over night the J/an in Chains but, 
nevertheless, remained very free indeed. It is much to be regretted 
that the articles do not continue as far as November 13, 1917, when 
Clemenceau, after the fall of the Painlevé cabinet, had to drop the pen 
of the journalist to take the helm, ‘‘ not to play politics ’’, as he said 
in his first speech before the Chamber of Deputies after having ac- 
cepted the premiership, ‘‘ but to Wage War/” The title of the 
book, France Facing Germany, might better read Clemenceau Facing 
Germany. But after all, is not this grand, old man, with his many 
failings and splendid virtues, a true personification of dauntless 
France ? 

A man of Clemenceau’s caliber is a rare exception, but he exhibits, 
nevertheless, the principal characteristics of the French race. Born in 
Mouilleron-en-Pareds, in that ultra-conservative province, La Vendée, 
where, after the Revolution the royalists waged for nearly twenty years 
a merciless and hopeless guerilla war against the revolutionary “ blues ”’, 
he comes of good old blue stock. His forbears for three centuries 
followed the same calling, that of country doctors, in the same spot, 
thus showing that deep attachment to the profession and the soil that 
is so typically French. 

The Gallo-Celts of the western coast have been called the most 
French of the French; they are idealistic, critical, passionately fond 
of their personal freedom, born fighters, obstinate and tenacious. The 
dominating, controlling sentiment in Clemenceau’s life is patriotism, 
which takes in him a peculiarly tender form ; he loves France as one 
loves a woman. At the beginning of his political career he saw his 
country defeated and torn. He is the last survivor of the deputies 
who in 1871 protested in the Bordeaux Assembly against the cession 
of Alsace-Lorraine and refused to accept the accomplished fact. The 
humiliation of his country had, in his mind, been brought about by 
political conditions against which he fought all his life. On the other 
hand, he never forgot the ever-present menace of Germany ; although 
not a militarist by any means, he never let pass an occasion of warning 
his fellow-countrymen of the necessity of preparedness. Both of the 
speeches at the beginning of the volume and the articles written before 
the war sound this note : 


It is the first law of people that they must defend the heritage of their past 
and for this must establish a force which imspires serious thoughts in the 
invader of yesterday whom fate urges to begin to-morrow 
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been vanquished, but we are victims who are resolved to live not in sub- 
jection to the conqueror but in the honorable independence of thought and 
action of which our ancestors made the history of France. 


On the eve of the war the tone changes ; it is cooler with the coolness of 
the resolute man under fire ; thenceforward his articles are watchful 
of all that appears to hamper the carrying on of the war to a success- 
fulend. But if he calls to account the leaders who fail in what he 
considers their duty, with what admiration does he speak of the pot/u / 
What excellent examples of unbending energy does he give to those 
behind the lines ; with what scathing irony does he flay the hypocritical 
declarations of the enemy or the weakness of certain neutrals! The 
book is a faithful account of the reactions of the French nation under 
the frightful pressure of the war, but never at any time do we find a 
hint of discouragement. 


The soldiers of the year II were astonishing products of French nature. 
Our silent sons whom, even yesterday, I could not look at without having 
words of pity rising sometimes to my lips, have reached and passed them 
at one bound. . . . The whole people of France is in arms, proud to have 
thrown off the heavy weight of the common things of life for the mag- 
nificent enthusiasms of disinterested ardour. . . . We'll carry on, we 
must, it is the ‘‘ God wills it’’ in this great last crusade of civilization against 
savagery; ‘‘we must’’ is the cry of the man who falls; ‘‘ we must”’ is the 
sole thought of the soldier who stays crouching in the pit of a shell hole; 
‘«we must’’ is the word of command of the soldier and that of his chiefs 
also in all the grades of the service ; for those behind the lines our word 
of command is the same, ‘‘ we must’’. Shame on the man who does not 
understand the word. 


And when at the end of 1915, the German Kaiser begins his ‘‘ chirp- 
ing for peace”’, it is to a fot/u that Clemenceau refers him, to Sergeant 
Poissonnier, whom he met in one of his many trips to the front : 


You will find him fresh and rosy, your Majesty, smiling and merry as 
could be desired. 

I should recommend patience to him as you have to your own men, but 
only to hold him back, not to urge him on. 

He is trying to sleep like your own men under the fire of machine gun 
and cannon, in the muddy pools of the trenches, and he sleeps and wakes 
contented, because the enormous catastrophe which you inaugurated has 
given him the firm consciousness of a magnificent destiny, for which he 
and his comrades had not believed they were born. Under the bombs 
and among the corpses I could say nothing to him because he inspired in 
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me the respect of great things simple in their grandeur. Foolish en- 
couragement, even at the moment of leave taking, might have lighted a 
flame of indignation in his eyes. 

Above all he would have been convulsed with laughter at the mere 
question ‘‘ Aren't you tired ?”’ 


Clemenceau’s foi/u is not downhearted like Barbusse’s, but he is none 
the less true. 

Speaking of the dominating figures of the Peace Conference, some 
one has said: “ At the two poles we see Wilson, an idealist, Clemen- 
ceau, a realist, and in between, Lloyd George, an opportunist’’. At 
first sight it sounds like a rather clever fore-shortening of the three 
men ; in reality it is nothing but a superficial epigram ; Clemenceau is 
an idealist in the same degree as Wilson, if not in the same way. In 
France Facing Germany, the peculiar form of Clemenceau’s idealism 
is what strikes us most, not because it is Clemenceau’s, but because 
it is French. 


The absolute ideal is not given to man; we know that but too well. The 
most ignorant among us has received assurances that what we call truth 
is butan elimination more or less complete of errors. In the hour of crisis 
modesty is imposed upon our declarations. Do you not admire the way 
in which everyone, at the first sign of the general peril, tacitly took for his 
dominant principle the obligation to subordinate everything to duties so 
all-important that they pass even beyond the interests of the country, 
because the future of the race is involved in them? 


This extraordinarily keen perception of the relativity of things has ele- 
ments of sadness and of grandeur ; it shows a remarkable development 
of humanity. People who read this book as a historical document will 
be disappointed ; but the psychologist will find in it enlightenment on 
the état d’déme of the French during a most important period of their 
history. 

As a writer, Clemenceau is, in turn, classic and romantic—classic in 
the way he handles irony and personal satire, romantic in his discussion 
of ideas. This gives to his style two different forms, the one incisive and 
admirably clear, the other heavier and sometimes rather involved. In 
his daily articles these two manners are intermixed, giving an impres- 
sion of passages of forceful eloquence followed by flashes of irony, 
harshness and even jest. The style of Clemenceau, the orator, is quite 
different from that of Clemenceau, the journalist. It is simpler, 
clearer, more direct. He speaks very much as one fences; having 
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before him an audience he wishes to convince, he does not indulge in 
digression, never strays from the point but takes hold of his auditors 
and dominates them masterfully. 

Mr. Ernest Hunter Wright has done justice to the difficult text he 
had to translate. The English version gives the same impression as 
the French, so far as the differences between the two languages permit 
the transference of the spirit and form of the original. 


P. pg Bacourt. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Greece before the Conference. By “ POLYBIUS”. London, 
Methuen and Company, Limited, 1918.—xxvi, 116 pp. 


This is perhaps the most authoritative book that has yet appeared 
on the subject of the claims of Greece to regions which, as having 
been for centuries largely inhabited by Greeks, should long since have 
formed part of the Kingdom of Greece. The author, who veils his 
personality under the name of ‘* Polybius’’, is evidently fully conversant 
with the diplomacy of Greece throughout the war, and probably the 
most illuminating chapters in the book are those which deal with Italy’s 
attitude toward Greece. 

At the very beginning he recognizes that Greece’s enemies and de- 
tractors within the Entente wished her to be kept out of the war and 
were, therefore, subtly aiding and abetting Constantine, the proven 
enemy of the Entente and the warm supporter of Germany’s schemes 
in the Balkans and the East. This jealous hostility still aims at belit- 
tling Greece’s achievement, emphasizing her delay in entering the war 
and her desertion of her ally, Serbia, although for both of these mis- 
takes Constantine and his enf/ourage of courtiers and army officers edu- 
cated in Germany were entirely responsible. They were utterly repudi- 
ated by the Greek people not only after the dethronement of Constan- 
tine but in the two elections of 1915, when they chose ‘* Venizelos 
and war’’ as against ‘‘ Constantine and peace’’. Those who remem- 
ber the effect of the slogan, ‘‘ He kept us out of war’’, will appreciate 
that not only Venizelos but the Greek people must have felt that right 
was on the side of the Allies. Greece contribued far more troops to 
the Balkan front than any other one nation, and their courage and 
effectiveness were rated highly by the British and French generals. 
Unfortunately, little mention of their achievements found its way into 
the American newspapers, though the orders of the day often testified 
to their bravery. 
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In his discussion of the Bulgarian claims, ‘‘ Polybius”’ proves that, 
far from having any right to hegemony in the Balkans, either on his- 
torical grounds or on the basis of numerical superiority, the Bulgarians, 
until they were forced into the Pan-Slav movement by Russia in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, have never controlled regions 
outside of Bulgaria proper for any length of time and are, in fact, 
numerically inferior to Greece, Serbia and Rumania, there being only 
5,000,000 Bulgars as opposed to 8,000,000 Greeks (including those 
who should now be united to Greece), 11,000,000 Serbs, and 11,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 Rumanians. Any claims that Bulgaria might have 
to special consideration at the Peace Conference are rendered null and 
void by her inhuman barbarity in the conduct of the war and by her 
repeated violations of neutrality in permitting troops to pass through 
her territory to Turkey, both before she entered the war and after she 
had signed the armistice. Her duplicity in negotiations with the 
Entente and the aid which she thereby rendered to Germany certainly 
resulted in the prolongation of the war by several years. 

As to the regions where Greek and Turkish populations are more 
nearly equal, as in Asia Minor, the author shows that the Greeks have 
always been tolerant of the religious beliefs of other peoples and 
points to the fact that in the Balkan Wars they respected Turkish 
mosques, schools and private property, quite unlike the Bulgarians, 
who in one case even turned a mosque into a Congregational chapel ! 
There are at present fifteen Turkish deputies in the Greek Parliament, 
representing the Mussulman parts of Macedonia, and in Crete and 
Thessaly since the union of these districts with Greece, there has been 
little or no complaint raised on the score of Greek treatment of 
Mohammedans. 

Apart from the Dodecanese, where Italy’s rights are m/, if nation- 
ality and self-determination are to be deciding factors in the drawing 
of the new map of Europe, it is in Northern Epirus that the interests 
of Italy and Greece most seriously clash. Inthe break-up of European 
Turkey after the first Balkan War Italy saw her chance to control the 
whole western part of this region, and the fact that she will probably 
possess the Dalmatian coast has not made her relax in the least her efforts 
to control Albania and Northern Epirus since the signing of the armis- 
tice. The people of this latter region, who are, in spite of Albanian 
immigration, predominantly Greek, even the Albanians there having 
repeatedly shown their national Greek consciousness, revolted when 
the Protocol of Florence in November, 1913, decided that it should 
be annexed to Albania in deference to Austria and Italy, and in 1914 
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the Powers came to terms with the Provisional Greek Government 
and decided that Northern Epirus should be autonomous, with only a 
nominal allegiance to Albania. During the World War, Constantine 
used Epirus.as a path of communication with the Central Powers, and 
Italy, which has followed the policy of holding the cat and playing 
with the kitten, took advantage of this pretext, with the consent of 
the Allies, to occupy Northern Epirus. This occupation she has 
utilized, as in the Dodecanese, to root out Greek schools, Greek 
officials and Greek influence generally. 

The following quotation from this important book well illustrates the 
spirit in which the author writes : 


These are grave charges to be brought against a great free nation and a 
member of the Entente Alliance in these days of enlightenment. They 
smack more of olden times—the times and ideas of Machiavelli or Metter- 
nich’s Holy Alliance. But they are none the less true in every particular, 
as proved by events which are matters of common knowledge, and could 
be fully corroborated by the confidential correspondence of the Entente 
Governments. Italy has, unfortunately, shown but too plainly in her atti- 
tude and policy towards both the Greeks and the Jugo-slavs during the 
course of the war, that she has forgotten (it is to be hoped only temporarily) 
her old traditions, to which she owes her own unification and position as a 
Great Power, and given herself upto dreams of expansion and imperialism 
at the expense of neighboring States and nationalities. 


CARROLL N. Brown. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans. By R. W. SETON- 
Watson. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1918.—viii, 
308 pp. 


This volume is in many respects admirable. The matter has been 
carefully prepared, and the presentation is excellent ; the maps, too, 
are helpful, although the scale makes them in places somewhat sketchy. 
The merits of the book are a substantial impartiality, a fearless criti- 
cism of British foreign policy in eastern Europe and western Asia and an 
accurate statement of events leading up to the passion for nationality in 
the Balkan states. Yet the discriminating reader will rise from its 
perusal with a certain sense of confusion. At the outset the question of 
Balkan nationality is treated from the point of view which the various 
native historians in the respective countries have presented in their own 
special pleadings. To their statements and conclusions the author lends 
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himself with little reserve. The arguments of the Rumanians for their 
Roman descent are insufficiently offset by the very cogent reasons for 
dissent from that claim. The Bulgarian character of Macedonia is, 
in the Slavic pages, assumed as a matter of general acceptance, which 
it is not. Elsewhere the unrelated congeries of new stocks, the mixed 
salad, or macédoine of the French, are naively emphasized. Nowhere 
is the account of the all-important enclaves of one nationality within 
the territories held by another sufficiently elucidated. In regard to 
Montenegro and Ragusa there are elaborate opinions, which differ 
widely from those of the author. Furthermore, the well-known Maritza 
River is with rather exasperating pedantry printed ‘* Marica’’ in most 
places, though in some the generally recognized English spelling is 
retained. Similar inconsistencies occur in other familiar designations, 
such as Koritza, Ohrida, Uskub e/c. 
Aside from such minor blemishes as inconsistent transliteration of 
Slavic names, well-nigh unavoidable under pressure and the dissonance 
of authorities, Slavic and west-European, the volume also necessarily 
suffers from the fact that it is almost equally divided between political 
and military history, about half of it being devoted to the events of 
several centuries and half to the military and diplomatic happenings 
of the four years preceding the outbreak of the Great War, as far as 
these can be stated. The author frankly recognizes that trustworthy 
statement of facts about contemporary war is impossible. ‘‘At the 
outset the complete absence of outside control of news enabled the 
rival General Staffs to supply Europe with false or misleading informa- 
tion regarding the progress of campaigns, and thus to impress or in- 
fluence public opinion in the various capitals during a critical period 
when there was still danger of intervention.’’ He might well have 
added that the operation of ‘‘ outside control” under rigid and un- 
scrupulous censorship at a later date resulted in very similar distortions 
of truth. It is extremely difficult to stimulate the exertions of a 
national public to the necessary degree when defeat upon defeat follows 
in swift succession. No falsehood has ever wrought more efficiently 
than that of Bulgarian successes after the real victory of Lulé Burgas 
in October, 1912. Utterly exhausted by a bloody battle in which the 
Turks fought furiously, the Bulgarian army was able to advance only 
seventy miles in sixteen days. To hide their sorry plight, they kept 
the war correspondents, an incompetent set of volunteer adventurers 
for the most part, far in the rear and announced to the world a stub- 
born three days’ fight resulting in overwhelming victory at Tcherkeskir 
and an equally glorious assault on the Tchataldya lines before Constan- 
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tinople, both announcements being pure inventions. The latter event 
was said to have occurred long before the putative warriors reached the 
scene, and when they did reach it they were hurled back with terrible 
loss. While the Bulgarians were supreme in misrepresentation, the 
Servians, Greeks and Turks could and did embroider the tales of their 
battles with almost equal skill. Bourchier, a correspondent of the 
London Times, is a veteran, and for long years his letters and dispatches 
were accepted as trustworthy. But while he came and went through- 
out the Balkans, he lived in Sofia so continuously that unconsciously 
he took on a Bulgarian bias and his accounts written almost entirely 
from hearsay were often misleading to the extent of misrepresentation. 
So far the Germans, as our author admits, have written the best ac- 
counts of the two Balkan Wars, but his own is excellent as far as the 
writer can control it. 

For reasons given by the author, the volume comes to a rather abrupt 
end. It would be of greater value to the general reader if there were 
a few pages explaining the enormous determinative influence of the 
Balkan League and the Balkan Wars on the Germans and their instiga- 
tion of war. The Germans were desperate in face of an insurmountable 
barrier between them and Turkey, such as the League and its successes 
bade fair to create, and still more desperate when the Ottoman Em- 
pire began to crumble and the goal of direct unbroken connection 
with Persia and the Persian Gulf became unattainable. The Great 
War really began in the Balkans, and there will be no lasting peace 
until either the people of the peninsula are educated to self-restraint 
and orderly government, or the heavy hand of the Western Powers 
takes charge of their affairs and trains them by a long schooling to 
forget intestine feuds, clanship and.the vendetta. Their passion for 
pseudo-nationality, for distorted ideals of empire and for the excite- 
ment of war, is their bane. 

WILLIAM M. SLOANE. 
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